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LITERATURES. 


TO A BELOVED ONE. 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Heaven hath its crown of Stars, the Earth 
Her glory-robe of flowers— 

The Sea its gems—the grand old Woods 
Their songs and greening showers : 

The Birds have homes, where leaves and blooms 
In beauty wreathe above ; 

High yearning hearts, their rainbow-dream— 
And me, ient! we have love. 


We walk not with the jewell’d Great, 
Where Love’s dear name is sold ; 
Yet have we wealth we would not give 
For all their world of gold ! 
We revel not in Corn and Wine, 
Yet have we from above . 
Monna divine, and we’ll not pine : 
Do we not live and Love? 





* * * * 


I know, dear heart! that in our lot 
May mingle tears and sorrow ; 
But, Love’s rich Rainbow’s built from tears 
To-day, with smiles To-morrow. 
The suashine from our sky may die, 
The greenness from Life’s tree, 
Bat ever, ’mid the warring storm, 
Thy nest shall shelter’d be. 


I see thee! Ararat of my life, 
Smiling the waves above! 
Thou hail’st me Victor in the strife, 
And beacon’st me with love, e 
The world may never know, dear heart ! 
What I have found in thee ; 
But, tho’ nought to the world, dear heart ! 
Thou’rt all the world tu me. 





CRABS. 


Discussed as a dainty, except in the West Indies, crabs do not hold the 
first place among the crustaceans, though, even in Europe, they have pro- 
ay which, rightly handled, are well worthy of gastronomic attention. 

ut before I consider them in that light--that is to say, before I sup—I 
wish to speak of their moral and personal attributes; which, to my think- 
ing, are far more interesting than those of lobsters. 

The Macrourian, as I have shown, is, in a psychological point of view, 
noticeable chiefly for his very spiteful temper and his exceedingly quar- 
relsome disposition. If a ee ever take place between the dif- 
ferent branches of the crastacean family, I pity the creature that finds a 
husband, or a wife, in a lobster ; a worse neighbour it is not possible for 
any shellfish to meet with. 

Now the crab, take him for all in all, is by no means a bad sort of fel- 
low, though he has his peculiarities. To a certain extent,he also is pug- 
nacious; but, unlike the lobster, bis pugnacity is not wholesale and in- 
discriminate. When a crab fights, it is always on a personal question : 
to resent an insult or to defend himself from assault. ‘The Borskrabbe”’ 
ippeeere>), says Rumphius, “is a native of Amboyna, where it lives in 

e fissures of the rocks by day, and seeks its food by night on the beach. 
When met in the road, he sets himself up in a threatening attitude, and 
then retreats backwards, making a great snapping with his pincers.” 
Rochefort says the same of the crabs in the West fndies : “When you 
try to catch them, they retreat sideways, show their teeth, and display 
their open pincers, striking them against each other.” This is not the 
portraiture of a crab seeking a quarrel. It exhibits, on the contrary, a 
character in which caution and courage are combined : if you thrust a 
quarrel upon him he will do his devoir crabfully ; and, when he falls, it 
will be like a warrior, “‘ with his back to the field and his feet to the foe,” 
Perhaps you will tell me he is a duellist, and quote Aristotle and Pliny to 
Sooty it. I know that both these naturalists assert that crabs are in the 

abit of fighting like rams. Aristotle says so in the eighth book of his 
History of Animals (and Pliny repeats the observation) : “They will 
fight with one another, and then yee shall see them jurre and butt with 
their horns like rammes.” But it must be borne in mind that the mere 
fact of being engaged in a fair stand-up fight is no proof of a quarrelsome 
disposition. Who can tell what may have been the amount of provocation 
that had led to this hostile demonstration? There may have been a lady 
in the case ; which, considering that crabs are arrayed, like knights- 
errant, always in full panoply, is not by any meansimprobable. There 
is abundant evidence that the crab is benevolent, patient, long-suffering. 
Its powers of endurance are prodigious. Sir Charles Lyell tells us, in 


his Principles of Geology, that, in the year eighteen hundred and thirty- | th 


two, a large female crab (cancer pa 8) was captured on the English 
coast covered with oysters, and smaller sea parasits; some of six years’ 
growth. Two were sm inches long-and three inches and a half broad. 
Mr. Robert Brown saw the animal a ive, in excellent health and spirits ; 
and Mr. Broderip, who so usefully combines the naturalist with the po- 
lice magistrate, possesses it dead. He has decided that this patient 
pagurus could not have cast its shell during the period of the venerable 
oyster’s residence upon it; but must have retained it for six years, in- 
stead of moulting it annually, which is, according to some authorities, 
the habit of the Species. The fable of the old man of the mountain be- 
comes tame and pointless after this reality. The wise shellfish cheerfully 
endured what could not be cured with a resignation and fortitude worthy 
of a crab of old Sparta. Indeed, wisdom, foresight, and cunning are 
characteristics of the species ; and in them it places more dependence 
than in physical force. That very Bérs-krabbe which we have already 
seen offers a proof of this, Fees Rumphius again : “ The natives 
of Amboyna relate that they [the crabs] climb the cocoa-nut trees to get 
at the milk which is in the fruit ;” hence, he says, “the common name 
pry Awd is that of the crab of the cocoa-nut.” Pontoppidan the learn- 
ed Bisho> of Bergen, also asserts that the crabs in Norway «have an 
artifice in throwing a stone between the shells of the oyster when open 
so that it cannot shut, and by that means seizin it as a prey.” Acts 
like these denote a subtle intellect ; indeed, the crab’s career affords 


nae OviSenee St Sis Neig generally under the influence of an arriére 


“William Sh his Booke”’ (folio, London, 1601)—* The least of 
these crabs is called pinnoteres, and for his smaljnesse most subject and 
exposed to take wrong. But as subtle and e he is, as he is little ; 
for his manner is to shrowd and hide himself within the shells of emptie 
pany mb and even as he groweth bigger and bigger: to goe into those 
that be wider.” Catesby, in his Natural History of Florida, (folio, Lon- 
don, 1731-43), speaking of the fermit-crab under the designation of Ber- 
nard l’Hermite, his French appellation, says: ‘‘ When they are assailed 
in the shell in which they have taken refuge, they thrust forth the larger 
claw in a defensive posture, and will pinch very hard whatever molests 
them.” This is the same crustacean mentioned by Hughes in his Natural 
History of Barbadoes (folio, London, 1750) as the soldier crab, assigning 
for the name a reason which savours very much of the old soldier: “ Tne 
soldier-crab is amphibious, and is thought to have derived its name from 
its frequent ¢ of quarters ; for its first appearance is in a small peri- 
winkle shell ; as it grows too big for this, it looks out for another empty 
shell, a able to i's present bulk ; soon after it takes up its abode in a 
large w ell.” That crabs know pretty well what they are about, is 
angecens also from Pliny’s general description of them (lib. ix. c. 31) : 
“ Crabs delight in soft and delicate places. In winter they seek after the 
warme or sunshine shore ; but when summer is come, they retire into the 
coole and deepe holes in the shade. All the sort of them take harme and 
paire by winter : in autumne and springe they battle and waxe fat ; and 
especially when the moon is at the full ; because that planet is comforta- 
ble hr ithe night time, and with her warme light mitigateth the cold of the 
night.” 
Crabs, moreover, have a cultivated taste. Their fondness for music 
is mentioned by several authors, who, however, are silent as to whether 
they dance to the tunes in which they appear so greatly to delight. 
Conrad Gesner, in his Fischbuch (folio Franfortam-Meyn, 1598) tells 
the following story which Itranslate. He is speaking of the Taschen- 
krab (pocket-crab): “The fishermen entice these crabs out of their 
haunts witb sweet songs, knowing how pleasant unto them is music. They 
carefully conceal themselves, and then begin to pipe with a sweet voice, 
by which seund these animals are charmed, and go after it out of the sea. 
The fishermen draw gradually off—the crabs follow, and when on dry 
land, are seized and made prisoners.”” Rondelet, the learned physician 
of Montpelier, alludes to the pleasure that crabs take in music in his His- 
toire des Poissons. He also gives them a character for wisdom, though 
in his anxiety to establish his position he proves rather too much. The 
example he selects is heracliticus cancer, so called from its being a native 
of the shores of Pontus, near Heraclea. ‘The wisdom of this crab is 
also praised ; and it is on this account that it was represented hanging 
to the collar of the Ephesian Diana, as a sign of wisdom and counsel. 
Now, its wisdom consists in this: that, in the spring time, depriving 
itself of its shell, and feeling weak and disarmed, it hides itself without 
attackipg anything until it has regained its former hard covering. When 
the period has arrived for getting rid of its armour, it runs backwards 
and forwards like a mad creature, seeking for food of all kinds, with 
which, when its body is more than ordinarily filled, the shell violently 
bursts open.” 
I have said enough to show how greatly the sagacity of the crab pre- 
vails over that violence which is the leading characteristic of the lobster. 
If additional proof be wanting of the ferocious nature of the longer-tailed 
crustacean, it can be found in Gesner’s veracious volume, where, on the 
authority of Olaus Magnus, he gives an engraving of a huge lobster in 
the act of devouring a man--not simply dising off him, as a crab might 
do, but literally strangling him in his embraces. To heighten the proba- 
bility of this tableau the lobster in the engraving is represented about 
three times the size of the man, round whose head the animal’s pincers 
are wreathed into a sort of arbour, pressing himself down into his open 
mouth, The swimming man (schwimmenden Mensch) appears singularly 
costumed for the enjoyment of natation, being full dressed, with garters 
tied in bows at his knees, and wearing an elaborate beard, which resists 
the power of the water to take it out of curl. Gesner adds that this lob- 
ster, which is like a rhinoceros, is wonderfully bequtiful and agreeable to 
behold ! 
To return to the less pugnacious crab. Tosay that he is wholly ex- 
emplary is perhaps to assert too much. I fancy, for example, that in the 
article of forage he does not care to draw the line too closely between 
meum and tuum ; but then his habits--those with which he was gifted by 
nature--are predatory, and some allowance must be made on their ac- 
count. I look upon him as altogether of a better nature than the lob- 
ster, ashaving more character about him, as being as it were; more a 
man of the world. He can live anywhere, do anything, eat anything. 
If the crab had not something out of the common in him, is it likely 
that learned astronomers would have placed him so conspicuously in the 
zodiac? Trace him through all the systems, and he figures prominently 
in each: whether as the carcati of the Hindus, the saratan of the Arabs 
and Persians, the karabos of the Greeks (it was through Juno’s in- 
terest he got in there, after being crushed by Hercules when he was 
sent to bite the demigod’s great toe in the fight with the Hydra of Ler- 
na), or as the well-known Cancer of the Romans and ourselves. See 
what a charge is assigned him! A whole tropic to himself, besides the 
care of the summer solstice, with the sole management of the sun, till 
that luminary falls into the lap of autumn, and, all his short-comings— 
very many in this country, though fewer this year than usual—are 
weighed in the Balance. It is not an ordinary animal that could do al! 
is. 
But to re-translate our crab from the skies, and bring him back to 
earth. Observe of what account he is. There is nota part of the globe 
of which he is not an esteemed inhabitant. Attempt the north-west 

assage, and under the name of homola spinifrons, all covered with yel- 
as hairs, like the dwarf in the fairy tale, you meet him in the Arctic 
regions, Bathe in the Indian seas, and you shall encounter him as 
Egeria——“‘ the nympholepsy of some fond despair’”’—armed with long 
slender claws, and clambering over the rocks where you have left your 
clothes. Cast your line in the depths of ocean, and if. your hook be 
baited with the savoury meat which his soul loveth-—“ radiated animals, 
and fish of all kinds,’’ peradventure you shall capture him, now calling 
himself gonoplax rhomboides--a hard, angular name, befitting a sharp, 
active, industrious individual, who has his own living to get, and gets 
it at the expense of somebody else. There are great varieties of the 
crab family in the Mediterranean; one of the most notable of them is 
the calappa granulata,a species which the Marseilles fishermen have 
loaded with all sorts of opprobrious and ridiculous names, calling them 
migranes, coqs de mer, and crabes honteaux, though what they have to 
be ashamed of'is more than I can tell. Modest crabs would be the more ap- 
propriate term, for they hide themselves in the clefts of the rocks at a 
depth of nearly a hundred feet. It is the difficulty of getting at them, 
I suspect, which makes the Marseillais so spiteful. They are quite worth 
the trouble of catching, though not easy to get at when caught ; for they 
are about the best protected crabs going, their chele and all their other 
feet being shut in like instruments of Sheffield make. There is the do- 
rippe again, a well-known decapod hunting the shores of the Adriatic. 





Tuke the hermit crab (pagurus niger) as an exampl i 
: . l 
quote the delightfully pts translation of Philemon Hellavd: hich 


The inhabitants of Rimini, that pontifical city, shamefully abuse this 


may be found in the British Museam, with Shakespeare’s autograph ia it, ' 


18é4. 


crab, calling him facchino (blackguard) ; like Ancient Pistol, “ they eat 
and eke they swear.”’ But the folks of Rimini ought to have remem- 
bered the proverb about throwing stones: the most illustrious of 
which their place can boast bearing the sobriquet—given them, perhaps, 
by the crabs—of Malatesta (wronghead). There is much ingenuity in 
the way the dorippe bestows his legs ; two pairs of them Sees boeeed 
on his back, so that if accident or malevolence—~on the part of the people 
of Rimini—turn him upside down, he can get over the ground quite as 
well as if nobody had disturbed him. It is a great mistake to su 
that all crabs are awkward. There id, it is true, a Welshman who, in 
perfect accordance with Cambrian ideas of dignity, styles himself corytes 
cassivelaunus, and is a very stiff-limbed, long-clawed crustacean : he is 
awkward enough in all conscience,—his wooden-looking, dollified pincers, 
tripping kim up at every yn pe probably making him swear, for his 
temper, of course, is hot—as he scrambles over the sands at Beaumaris, 
where he chiefly delights to dwell. But, on the other hand, see how ac- 
tive and sprightly are many of the brachyurous race. There are the 
grapsoidians, the most timorous of crabs, that run with incredible swift- 
ness. Who has not noticed their wonderful mg Kew disturbed on the 
rocks of Ramsgate! They may be as Mr. Milne Edwards says very gro- 
tesque in their movements, but at all events they are uncommonly spry. 
Run after and try to catch one, and then see where you are. In all pro- 
bability sprawling on your face amid the sea-weed. The scientific name 
for these dodgers is carcinus moenas, the common shore crab, a designa- 
tion which, when spoken in English, must be carefully pronounced for 
fear of accident, though crabs themselves are not very particular as to 
the haunts which they frequent. The carcinus mcenas has one peculiarity 
which I must mention. Unlike the generality of decapods, they are born 
with tails ; but those they leave behind ’em as they grow older. In Nor- 
way this species is called the garnater or duck-crab ; and Pontoppidan, 
who has a large, episcopal faith, says that their greatest danger arises 
from the eel, “ which twines itself about the creature’s claws, and by 
squeezing itself together (boa-constrictor fashion), breaks them off and 
sucks them with great eagerness.” The gourmand! Spite of his faith, 
however, the good Bishop of Bergen does not believe, with Pliny or Qvid, 
that these crabs are at a certain season transformed into scorpions. He 
says it is not at all probable. If yeu wish to know what Ovissays on the 
subject. I refer you to the fifteenth book of his Metamorphoses, or to the 
translation made, in sixteen hundred and three, by Arthur Golding, gen- 
tleman, who in rather long-legged verse, thus give the recipe for making 
@ scorpion : 

Go pull away the cleas from crabbes that in the sea do breede, 

And burye all the rest in mould, and of the same will spring 

A scorpion which with writhen tayle will threaten for to sting. 
Gesner, in rough German says the like. 

There is a kind of crab which I think the eels aforesaid would fight shy 
of: this is the Trold-krabber, or prickly crab, sometimes called the Sea- 
spider, whose embraces might not be so pleasant as those of a smoother 
sort. These Trolds, like their preternatural namesakes the Dwarfs, have 
the faculty of prognosticating a sudden change of weather, by rapidly 
changing colours. A blushing crab must be an example to animals! 
But before I have done with the Grapsoidians, from whom I have slightly 
diverged, I must speak of one or two more. There is the grapeus plotue, 
or pagurus maculatus, beautifully mottled with red—before ay Raye cm 
agility surpasses that of all other crabs. To see how nimbly scale 
perpendicular heights, or, greater achievement still, scour the faces of 
rocks that hang horizontally, would excite envy in a house-fly, and per- 
‘fectly madden that American gentleman who lumbered along with his 
head downward over the stage of Drury Lane Theatre a couple of years 
ago. The grapsus pictus has fancies which are anomalous : he can’t live 
in the water, but for the life of him can’t keep away from it ; he is always 
getting wet, and sometimes, when he is washed off by a heavier sea than 
usual, gets drowned into the bargain. The horseman crab—called in 
Barbadoes Ben Trotters—belongs to this swiftly-moving race. Their re- 
putation is of old date, for Pliny tells us that in Pheeniciais akind of crab 
called hippee, or rather hippeis (that is to say horses or horsemen), which 
are 30 swift that it is impossible to overtake them. Of the same agile 
family are the clubsmen and she-biters, whose claws are of immense size 
in comparison with their bodies ; and the scuttle-crab, which feeds upon 
moss, and climbs the highest trees to reach its favourite food. 

Contrasted with these active citizens are the dromia hirsutissima, of 
Desmarest, and the lazy crab of Hughes. The former, a very hairy fel- 
low, is indolent in his motions, and lives in spots where the sea is mode- 
rately deep, taking everything coolly. His wife is very much given to 
being in a state of torpor (engourdissement). The lazy crab is a very 
large and beautif@l one. The back is generally full of small knobs of a 
pale-scarlet colour, guarded here and there, but especially about the 
edges of the back shell, with short, sharp prickles. It has two great 
claws, ten inches long, and when the indented edges of these claws close 
together, they fall as regulaly into their sockets as the opposite sides of 
a pair of nipvers. 

The list would be a very long one if I were to stop to enumerate all 
the crabs that are good-looking ; I shall confine myself here to the crabes 
peintes, or painted crabs of the West Indies: they belong to a class re- 
specting which I shall have more to say by and by. “ These crabs,” says 
Rochefort (Histoire Naturelle des Antelles, quarto, Rotterdam, 1681), 
“ are painted so many colours,’which are all so beautiful and vivid, that 
there is nothing more entertaining than to watch them as they move about 
under the trees, in the daytime seeking their food. Some are of a violet 
hue, stained with black ; others of a bright yellow. marked with gray 
and purple lines, which begin at the throat, and spread over the back ; 
others are striped with red, yellow, and green, and so glistening that they 
look as if their shells had been newly polished.” 

It is not to be supposed that a race of animals, which under such vari- 
ous forms are 80 widely scattered ,over the globe, should be allowed to 
finish their career without occuping a place in the Pharmacopeeia of the 
middle ages, when remedies for accidents and diseases were sought even 
in stocks and stones. The crabs were held to possess many occult vir- 
tues. “ Singular good are they,” observed one old writer, ‘ against the 
bytynge and styngynge of serpentes.” ‘ The juice of crabs,” says Ges- 
ner, “ mixed with honey, is useful to those who have dropsy.” Again: 
“ An ointnent made of the ashes of a crab’s shell, with honey, cureth the 
king’s evil.” Oil, wax, vinegar, and wine, are the accompaniments with 
which the crab-medicine is exhibited. “ Steep the flesh of a crab,” ad- 
vises Rondelet, “ in barley or pimpernel water ; it is good for the bite 
of a mad dog.” Marcellus, another learned Theban of that ilk, reeom- 
meuds a tablespoonful of powder of crabs to be taken with sweet wine, 
when you desire to raise your spirits: the wine without the powder is, 
I should imagine, the better recipe. The eyes of crabs have enjoyed a 
medicinal reputation down to a very late period, and the soldier crab is 
still highly esteemed in some of the West India islands, for the oil that is 
him, which is looked upon as being of great service to lubricate stiff or 
swollen joints. Some persons recommend the flesh of crabs as an admi- 
rable diet for old people ; but this brings me to the most interesting part 
of my subject. 1 

To eat your crab is, after all, the best use you can put him to. In what 
perfection this is accomplished in the West Indies I will endeavour to 
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the dainty decapod for which these islands are 


ibi 
show, after deseribin need scarcely observe that it is of the land crabs I 


eminently —— I 
t , 
a asa variety of names. The scientific name is gecarcinus, 
or crab of the earth. Its local appellations are derived from its colour, 
as the red, the white, the black, and the mulatto, in the lish islands ; 
the French call them toulouroux, and crabes peintes, or violettes. Of all 
these, the black mountain crab of Jamaica is the most delicious. His ha- 
bits are thus described by Patrick Browne in his Hi of Jamaica (fol. 
London, 1756): “ These creatures are very numerous in some parts of 
Jamaica, as well as in the neighbouring islands, and on the coast of the 
continent. They are, in general, of a dark purple colour, but this often 
varies ; and ie frequently find them spotted, or entirely of another hue. 
They live chiefly on dry land, and at a considerable distance from the 
sea, which, however, they visit once a year, to wash off their spawn, and 
afterwards return to the woods and higher lands, where they continue for 
the remainder of the season ; nor do the young ones ever fail to follow 
them as soon as they are able tocrawl. The old crabs generally regain 
their habitations in the mountains, which are seldom within less than a 
mile, and not often above three miles from the shore, by the latter end of 
June, and then provide themselves with convenient burrows, in which 
they pass the greater part of the day, going out only at night to feed. In 
December and January they begin to be in spawn, and are then very fat 
and delicate, but continue to grow weaker until the month of May, which 
is the season for them to wash off their eggs. They begin to move down 
sar eg are very much abroad in March and April, which seems 
to be the time for the fesgeogpation of théir eggs, but the males about 
this time begin to lose their flavour, and the richness of their juices. The 
are discharged from the body through two small round holes situa- 
at the sides, and about the middle of the under shell ; these are only 
large enough to admit one at a time, and as they pass they are entangled 
in the branched capillaments with which the under side of the apron 
is copiously supplied, to which they stick by the means of their proper 
gluten, until the creatures reach the surf, where they wash them all off, 
and then they begin toreturn back to the mountains. It is remarkable 
that the bag or stomach of this creature changes its juices with the state 
of the body—and while poor is full of a black, bitter, ere fluid, 
which diminishes as it fattens, and at length assumes a delicate, rich fla- 
vour. About the months of July or August the crabs fatten again, and 
pre for mouldering, filling up their burrows with dry grass, leaves, 
and abundance of other materials. When the proper od comes, each 
retires to his hole, shuts up the passage, and remains quite inactive till 
he gets rid of his old shell, and is fully provided with anew one. How 
long they continue in this state is uncertain ; but the shell is observed to 
burst both at the back and the sides, to give a passage to the body ; and 
it extracts its limbs from all the other parts gradually afterw At 
this time the fish is in the richest state, and covered only with a 
tender membraneous skin, variegated with a multitude of reddish veins ; 
but this hardens gradually after, and becomes soon a perfect shell like 
the former. It is, however, remarkable that during this change there are 
some concretions formed in the bag, which waste and destroy 

dually as the creature forms and perfects a new crust. This crab runs 
very fast, and always endeavours to get into some hole or crevice on the 
approach of danger ; nor does it wholly depend on its art and swiftness, 
for while it retreats it keeps both claws expanded, ready to catch the of- 
fender if he should come within its reach ; and if it succeeds on these oc- 
casions, it commouly throws off the claw, which continues to squeeze with 
incredible force for nearly a minute after--while he, regardless of the 
loss, endeavours to make his escape, and to gain a more secure or a more 
lonely covert, contented to renew his limb with his coat at the ensuing 
ge ; nor would it grudge to lose many of the others to preserve the 
trank entire, thorgh each comes off with more labour and reluctance as 

their numbers lessen.” 

Crab: may lie under the accusation of walking backward, but none ean 
say they do so when on the line of march from the mountains to the sea. 
Then they stop at nothing, but go right over every obstacle they find in 
their way. They have been known, says Catesby, to enter in at a win- 
dow, and on a bed, where people who had never before seen any were not 
a little surprised. On these journeys they feed twice a day, and it is the 
sort of food they select which makes their flesh delicious. Newly-sprung 
grass, vegetables, the tendrils of pumpkin vines, and the shoots of the 
young tobacco, are what they prefer, though sometimes they are less 
choice, and eat decayed fruit and the berries of the manchaneel apple. 
When they commit this latter indiscretion, they become themselves un- 
wholesome, and should not be eaten, unless great care is taken to wash 
the fat, as well as the other meat, with lime-juice and water. 

‘Lime-juice is a prominent ingredient in dressing aland crab. But, 
first of all, you must catch him, which is chiefly done by torchlight. The 
modus opefandi is simple. Having uneart your game, moved your 
torch aw before his projecting eyes--he is speedily dazzled ; while in 
his bewilderment, jerk him on his back ; then deftly seize him by two of 
his hind legs, and throw him into the ready sack. You may cook him at 
leisure after this fashion : 

Select a fine broad-backed toulouron, in that condition of body when the 
young skin is of a pinkish hue, tender and delicate as moistened parch- 
ment, and the animals themselves bear the name of crabes boursiéres. 
What callipash is to turtle, a greenish substance called taumalin, which 
is lodged under the shell of the back, is to the land crab. Commence 
ay operations by parboiling the decapod; then take out the tauma- 

in, the fat, and all the meat, and, with the eggs of a five female crab, 
mix ina mortar. Then add half a 
six eggs, some parsley and fine herbs, a few heads of pimento, a little 
orange peel, and four or five onions cut very fine. Put the whole into a 
saucepan, and let it simmer gently for an hour, squeezing in, from time 
to time, the juice of a fresh lime. Garnish with peppers, green or red 
—bird’s-eye or capsicum—and serve in a silver dis, Asin the case of 
lobster, madeira is the only accompaniment. 

It would be a mockery to give a receipt for dressing a British marine 
erab (however jolly) after this exquisite dish ; though, as the French pro- 
verb says, “ Quand on n’a pas ce que l’on aime, il faut se contenter de 
ce que l’on a.” Or, in other words, when a man has not got what he 
likes best, he will do well to make himself contented with what he has 
got. At the present season, however, with all our admiration for the ani- 
mal, you had better leave him alone. When cold weather returns, and 
the cholera disapears, you may sup on him without fear. 


aye of clarified butter, the yolks of 
, 


GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER VIII—THE BALL. 


The County Ball—a Poetical Peer—Blanche’s Partners— Smiles and 
Scowls—Mamma’s Advice—the General’s Politics—the Major’s 
Strategy—“ Home”—the Dreamer--the Sleeper—and the Watcher, 


Bustle and confusion reign paramount at “the Kingmakers’ Arms’’— 
sage hotel and posting-house in the town of Guyville. Once a year 
s there a lifting of carpets, and shifting of furniture, in all the rooms of 
that enterprising establishment. Chambermaids hurry to and fro in 
smart caps, brought out for the occasion, and pale-faced waiters brandish 
their glass-cloths in despair at the variety of their duties. All the re- 
sources of the plate basket are brought into use, and knives, forks, tum- 
blers, wine-glasses, German silver and Britannia metal are collected, 
and borrowed, and furbished up, to grace the evening's entertainment 
with a magnificence becoming the occasion. Dust pervades the passages, 
and there is a hot smell of cooking and closed windows, by which the 
San of the house are made aware that to-night is the anniversary 
of the Guyville Ball, a solemnity te be spoken of with reverence by the 
very ostler’s assistant in the yard, who will tell you “ we are very busy 
sir, just now, sir, on account of the ball.” Tea-rooms, card-rooms, sup- 
r-rooms, dancing-rooms, and cloak-rooms leave but few apartments to 
devoted to the ee of rest ; and an unwary bagman, snoring qui- 
etly in No. 5, might chance to be smothered ere morning by the heap of 
cloaks, shawls, polka-jackets, and other lady-like wraps, rathlessly heaped 
upon the unconscious victim in his dormitory. The combined attrac- 
tions of steeple-chasing and dancing bring numerous young gentlemen 
and their valets-to increase the confusion ; and, were it not that the six 
o’clock train takes back the Londoners and “ professionals” to the me- 
tropolis, it would be out of the power of mortal functionaries to attend to 
80 many wants, and wait upon so many customers. 

Taht tall, pale, interesting looking man in chains and ringlets has al- 
ready created much commotion below with his insatiable demands for 
foot-baths and hot water. As he waits carelessly in the passage at that 
closed door, receiving and returning the admiring glances of passing 
chamber-maids, you would hardly suppose, from his unassuming demean- 
our, that he is no less a person than Lord Mount Helicon’s gentleman. 
To be sure, he is now what he calls “ comparatively incog.”’ 
at his club in Piccadilly, or “ the room” at Wassailworth, wh 
the Duke’s “ own man” lay down the law upon racing, 
and women, that he is to be seen in his ful¥ glory. To gi 


he is an admirable servant, as far as his own duties are concerned, and a 
clever fellow to boot, or he would not have picked up seven-and-thirty 
pounds to-day on the steeple-chase whilst he was looking after the lun- 
cheon and the carriage. We question, however, whether he could com- 
plete his toilette as expeditiously as his master, who is now stampin 
about his room, reciting, in an audible voice, a thundering ode on whic 
he has been some considerable time engaged, and elaborating the folds 
of his white neckeloth (old fifth-form tie) between the stanzas, 

Lord Mount Helicon is a literary nobleman ; not one of 


Your authors who’s all author, fellows 
In foolsvap uniforms turned up with ink ; 


but a sportsman as well as a scholar, a man of the world as well as a man 
of letters, given over-much to betting, horse-racing, and dissipation in ge- 
neral, but with as keen a zest for the elegancies of literature as for those 
beauties of the drama to which he pays fully more attention, and one who 
can compute you the odds as readily as he can turn a lyric or round a 
flowing period. Had his lordship possessed a little common sense and a 
slight modicum of prudence, forethought, reflection, and such plebeian 
qualities, he need not have failed in —. one thing he undertook. As it 
was, his best friends regretted he should waste his talents so unsparingly 
on versification ; whilst his enemies (the bitter dogs) averred, “ Mount 
Helicon’s rhyme was, if possible, worse than his reason.” Being member 
for Guyville (our readers will probably call to mind how the columns of 
their daily paper were filled with the Guyville Election Committee’s Re- 
port, and the wonderful appetite for “ treating” displayed by the “ free 
and independent” of that town during their “three glorious days”’)—be- 
ing member, then, of course it is incumbent on him to attend the ball ; so, 
after a hurried dinner with Lacquers, Sir Ascot, Major D’Orville, and 
sundry other tlemen who live every day of their lives, behold him 
curling his whiskers, and attiring his tall gaunt form in a suit of 


“ Deuced bad dinner they give one here,” says his lordship to himself, 
still hammering away at the ode. “ Wish I hadn’t drank that second 
bottle of claret, and smoked so much. 


When the thunders of a people smite the quailing despot’s ear, 
And the earthquake of rebellion heaves— 


No, I can’t get it right. How those cursed fiddlers are scraping !—and 
either that glass mal=-ns me, or I look,a littledrunk! This life don’t 
suit my style of beauty—something must be done: shall I marry and 
pullup? Marry—will 1! Bow my cultivated intellect before some sa- 
vage maiden, and fatten like a tethered calfon the flat wi tage of domes- 
tic respectability. Straps! go down and find out if many of the people 
are come.” 

‘“ Several of the town’s-people have arrived, my lord; but few of the 
county families as yet,” replies Straps, whose knowledge of a member of 
parliament’s duties would have qualified him to represent Guyville as 
well as his master. Lord Mount Helicon accordingly completes his toilet 
and proceeds to the ball-room, still mentally harping on “ the thunders 
of a people,” and “‘ the quailing despot’s ear.” ew 

The town’s-people have indeed arrived in very sufficient numbers, yet 
is there a strong line of demarcation between their plebeian ranks and 
those of ‘* the county families” huddled together at the upper end of the 
room. Britannia! Britannia! when will you cease to bring your coat-of- 
arms into society, and to smother your warm heart and sociable nature 
under pedigrees, and rent-rolls, and dreary conventionalities? When 

ou do, you will enjoy yourself all the more, and be respected none the 
ess. You will be equally efficient as a chaperon, though the trident be 
not always pointed on the defensive ; and the lion may be an excellent 
watch-dog, without being trained to growl at every fellow-creature who 
does not happen to keep a carriage. His lordship’s business, however, 
lies chiefly with those, so to speak, below the salt. Voters are they, or, 
more important still, voters’ wives and daughters, and, as such, must be 
propitiated, for Mount Helicon, we need scarcely inform our readers, is 
not an English peerage, and my lord may probably require to sit again 
for the same incorruptible borough. 

So he bows to this lady, and flirts with that, and submits to be patted 
on the shoulder and twaddled to by a fat little man, primed with port, 
but who, when not thus bemused, is an influential member of his committee, 
and a staunch supporter on the hustings. Nay more, with an effort that he 
deserves infinite credit for concealing with such good grace, he offers his 
arm to the red-haired daughter of his literally warm supporter, and leads 
the well-pleased damsel, blushing much, and mindful * to keep her head 
up,” right away to the county families’ quadrille at the top of the room, 
where she dances vis-d-vis—actually vis-d-vis—-to Miss Kettering and 
Captain Lacquers. 

hat gentleman is considerably brightened up by his dinner and his 
potations. He has besides got his favourite boots on, and feels equal to 
almost ed social emergency, so he is making the agreeable to the heir- 
ess with that degree of originality so peculiarly his own, and getting on, 
as he thinks, “ like a house on fire.”’ : 

“ Very wawm, Miss Kettering,” observes the dandy, holding steadily 
by his starboard moustache. ‘ Guyville people always make it so hot. 
Charming bouguet.”’ 

“ Your vzs-d-vis is dancing alone,’ says Blanche, cutting short her 
partner’s interesting remarks, and sending him sprawling and swagger- 
ing across the room, only to hasten back again and proceed with his con- 
versation. 

“ You know the man opposite--men with with red whiskers? Tiat’s 
Mount Helicon. Good fellow—aw--if he would but dye his whiskers. 
Asked to be introduced to you to-day on the course. Told him--aw— 
I couldn’t take such a liberty.” Lacquers wishes to say he would: like 
to keep her society all to himself, but, as usual, he cannot express clearly 
what he means, so he twirls his moustaches instead, and is presently lost 
in the intricacies of “La Poule.” Weneed hardly observe that mancuv- 
ring is not our friend’s forte. Blanche’s eyes meanwhile are turned 
steadily towards the lower end of the room, and her partner’s following 
their direction, he discovers as he thinks a fresh topic of conversation. 
“ Ab! there’s Hardingstone just come in, Aw--why don’t he bring his 
his wife with him, I wonder ? ”’ 

“ His wife!” repeated Blanche, with a start that sent the blood from 
her heart ; “ why he’s not married, is he?’ she added with more anima- 
tion than she had hitherto exhibited. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure.” replied the dandy, glancing down at his own 
faultless chaussure ; “ thought he was—aw—looks like a married man— 
aw. 


“ Why—aw,” replied the observant reasoner, ‘ got the married look 
you know. Wears wide family boots. Aw—do to ride the children on 
you know.” ‘ 

Blanche could not a ae a laugh ; and the quadrille being concluded, 
off she went with “‘ cousin Charlie,” to stagger through a breathless pol- 
ka, just at the moment the “ family boots” bore their owner to the upper 
end of the room in search of her. 

Frank was out of his element, and thoroughly uncomfortable. Gene- 
rally speaking, he could adapt himself to any society into which he hap- 
pened to be thrown, but to-night he was restless and out of spirits; dis- 
satisfied with Blanche, with himeelf for being so, and with the world in 
general. “ What a parcel of fools these people are,” thought he, as with 
folded arms he leaned against the wall and gazed vacantly on the shift- 
ing throng ; “ jigging away to bad music in a hot room, and calling it 

leasure. What a waste of time, and energy, and everything. Now there’s 

ittle Blanche Kettering. 1 did think that gir! was superior to the com- 
mon run of wemen. I fancied she had a heart, and a mind, and “ brains,”’ 
and was above all the petty vanities of flirting, and fiddling, and dress- 
ing, which a posse of idiots dignify with the name of society. Bat no, 
they are all alike, giddy, vain, and frivolous. There she is, dancing 
away with as light a heart as if “cousin Charlie’ were not under orders 
for the Cape, and to start to-morrow morning. She don’t care—not she ! 
I wonder if she wil? marry him should he ever come back. J have never 
liked to ask him, but everybody seems to say it’s a settled thing. How 
changed she must be since we used to go out in the boat at St. Swithin’s, 
and yet how little altered she is in features from the child I was so fond 
of. It’s disappointing!” And Frank ground his teeth with subdued fero- 
city. “It’sdisgusting! She’s not half good enough for Charlie. [ll 
never believe in one of them again !” 

Well, if not “half good enough for Charlie,” we mistake much whether, 
even at the very moment of condemnation, our philosopher did not con- 
sider her quite “ good enough for Frank ;” and could he but have known 





been much more in charity with the worldin general, and looked upon the 
rational amusement of dancing in a light more becoming a sensible man, 
which, to do him justice, he generally was. 

Blanche even as she wound and threaded through the mazes of a crowd- 


It is only ‘ ed polka, skilfully steered by “Cousin Charlie,’”? who was a beautiful 
ere he and | dancer, and one of whose little feet would scarcely have served to “ride 
politics, wine, | a fairy,” was wondering in her own mind why Mr. Hardingstone bad not in very imminent danger of marrying 
ve him his due, asked her to dance, and why he had been so distant at the steeple-chace, 


“Why should you think so?” inquired Blanche, half amused in spite of 
herself. 


the young girl’s thoughts while he judged her so harshly, he would have 


and speculating whether it was possible he could be married. How she 
hoped Mrs. Hardingstone, if there should be one, was a nice person, aud 
how fond she would be of her, and yet few people were worthy of him.— 
How noble and manly he locked to-night amongst all the dandies. She 
would rather see Mr. Hardingstone frown than any one else smile—there 
was nobody like him except, perhaps, Major D’Orville, he had the same 
quiet voice, the same self-reliant manner, but then the Major was much 
older. Oh no—there was nothing equal to Frank--and how see /iked 
him, he was such a friend of Charlie—and just as Blanche arrived at this 
conclusion the skirt of her dress got entangled in Cornet Capon’s spur, and 
Charlie laughed so (the provoking boy!) that he could not set her free, 
and the Cornet’s apologies were so absurd, and everybody stared so, it was 
quite disagreeable! But a tall manly figure interposed between her and 
the crowd, and Major D’Orville released her in an instant, and that deep 
winning voice engaged her for the next dance, and she could not but com- 
ply, thongh she had rather it had been some one else. Frank saw it all, 
still with bis arms folded, and misjudged her again, as men do those of 
whom they are fondest. ‘ How well she does it, the little coquette,” he 
thought, ‘ it’s a good piece of acting all through—now she’ll flirt with 
D’Orville because he happens to be a great man here, and she’il throw 
him over for some one else, andso they ‘ keep the game alive.’’’ Frank! 
Frank! you ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
In the meantime Lord Mount Helicon must not ‘neglect a very impor- 
tant part of the business which has brought him to Guyville. In the 
pocket of his Lordship’s morning coat is a letter which Straps, who has 
taken that garment down to brush, in the natura! course of things is even 
now perusing. As its contents may somewhat enlighten us as well as the 
valet, we will take the liberty of peeping over that trusty domestie’s shoul- 
der, and joining him in his pursuit of knowledge, premising that the epis- 
tle is dated Brook-street, and is a fair specimen of maternal advice toa son. 
After the usual gossip regarding Mrs. Bolter’s elopement and Lady Susan 
Stiff-neck’s marriage, with the indispensable conjectures about‘ Minis- 
ters,”’ a body in whose precarious pofition ladies of a certain age take an 
unaccountable interest ; the letter goes on to demonstrate “that it is 
needless to point out, my dear Mount, the advantages you would obtain 
under your peculiar circumstances by settling early in life. When I was 
at Bubbleton last autumn (and Globus says I have never been so well sinee 
he attended me when you were born—in fact the spasms left me alto- 
gether)--I made the oe of a General Bounce, an odious vulgar 
man who had been all his life somewhere in India, but who had a niece, 
@ quiet amiable girl, by name Kettering, with whom I was much pleased. 
They have a nice’place, though damp, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
your borough, and I dined there once or twice before I left Bubbleton. 
Everything looked like a maison montée, and from information I can rely 
on, I understand the girl is a great heiress. Between ourselves, Lady 
Champfront told me she would have from three tofour hundred thousand 
pounds. Now, although I should be the last person to hint at your selling 
yourself for money, particularly with your talents and position, yet if you 
should happen to see this young lady, and take a fancy to her, it would 
be a very nice thing, and would make you quite independent. She is 
pretty-ish, in the ** Jeannette and Jeannot”’ style, and although her man- 
ner is not the least formed, she has no prononcé vulgarity, and would 
soon acquire our “ ways’’ when she came to live amongst us. Of course 
we should drop the General immediately, and, my dear boy, I trust you 
would give up that horrid racing--young ‘Cubbington, who has hardly 
left school, is already nearly ruined by it, and Lady Looby is in despair,— 
such a mother too, as she has been to him! By-the-bye there is a cousin 
in our way, but he is young enough to be in love only with himself, and 
appeared to me to be rather making up to the governess! Think of this, 
my dear “ Mount,” 

And believe me your most affectionate Mother, 

M. Mr. HeLicon. 

“ P. S.—Your book is much admired—Trifles raves about it, and your 
old friend Mrs. Blacklamb assures me that it made her quite ill.”’ 


Primed with such sage counsel his Lordship determined to lose no time 
in “ opening the trenches.” After enacting sundry duty-dances by which 
he had gained at least one prospective * plumper,” be accordingly ‘‘ com- 
pleted the first parallel” by obtaining an introduction to General Bounce, 
which ceremony Captain Lacquers performed in his usual easy off-hand 
style—the introducer shouting into each man’s ear bis listener’s own 
name, and suppressing altogether that of his new acquaintance, an inge- 
nious method of presenting people to each other without furthering their 
intimacy to any great extent. The General, however, and the member, 
had known each other previously by sight as well as by name, the former 
having voted and spoken against the latter at the past election with his 
peculiar abruptness and energy ; but Mount Helicon was the last man in 
the world to owe an antagonist a grudge, and being keenly alive to the 
ridiculous, was prepared to be delighted with his political opponent in 
whom he saw a fund of absurdity out of which he promised himself much 
amusement. 

* Glad to make your acquaintance my Lud,” sa‘d the General, stand- 
ing well behind his orders and decorations, which showed to great ad- 
vantage on a coat tightly buttoned across his somewhat corpulent frame 
-— Don’t like your politics—what? never did—progress and all that, 
Sir, not worth a row of gingerbread—-don’t tell me--why, what did Lord 
Hindostan say to me at Government House, when they threatened to 
report me at home for exceeding my orders? ‘Bounce,’ says his Excel- 
lency—Bounce—I’ll see you through it—what? nothing like a big stick 
for anitgger. Stick, how d’ye mean ?”—and the speaker, who was be- 
ginning to foam at the mouth, suddenly changed his tone to one of the 
sweetest politeness, as he introduced “my niece, Miss Kettering, Lord 
Mount Helicon.”” A second time was Frank Hardingstone forestalled ; 
he had just made up his mind that he would dance with Blanche only 
once, sun himself yet once again in her sweet smile, and then think of 
her no more—a sensible resolution, but not very easy to carry out. Of 
course he laid the blame on her. “ First she makes a fool ot D’Orville,” 
thought he, “aman old enough to be her father—and now she whisks 
away with this red-bearded radical—to make a fool of him too, unless 
she means to throw over Charlie, and who is the greatest fool of the 
three? Why, you, Frank Hardingstone, who ought to know better. I 
shall go home, smoke a cigar and go to bed—the dream is over ; I had no 
idea it would be so unpleasant to wake from it.’’ So Frank selected his 
hat, pulled out his cigar-case, and trudged off, by no means in a philo- 
sophical or even a charitable frame of mind. 

There was a light twinkling in the window of his lodgings over the 
Saddler’s, some three hours afterwards, when a carriage drove rapidly 
by, bearing a freight of pleasure-seckers home from the ball. Inside were 
the General and Blanche, the former fast asleep, wrapped in the dream- 
less slumbers which those enjoy who have reached that time of life 
when the soundness of the stomach is far more attended to than that of 
the heart—when sentiment is of small account, but digestion of para- 
mount importance. Age, as it widens the circle of our affections weakens 
their intensity, and although proverbially “ there is:no fool like an old 
one,” we question if in the present day there are many Aaacreons 
who— 


When they behold the festive train 
Of dancing youth, are young again ; 


or who, however little they might object to celebrating her charms “ in 
the bowl,” would, for “soft Batbylla’s sake,” wreathe vine-leaves round 
their grizzled heads. No age is loth to make itself ridiculous in that 
way, and the General snored and grunted, heart-whole and comfortable, 
| by the side of his pretty niece. How pretty she looked—a little pale, 
| from over-excitement and fatigue, but her violet eyes all the deeper antl 
darker from the contrast, whilst none but her maid would have thought 
the long golden-brown hair spoiled by hanging down in those rich un- 
curling clusters. She was like the pale blush-rose in her bouquet—more 
winning as it droops in half-faded loveliness, than when first it bloomed, 
bright and crisp, in its native conservatory. The flower yields its fra- 
grance all the sweeter for being shaken by the breeze. _Who but a cousin 
or a brother would have gone on the box to smoke, with such a girl as 
Blanche inside? Yet so it was. Master Charlie, who danced, as he did 
everything else, with his whole heart and soul, could not forego the lux- 
ury of a cigar, in the cool night air, after the noise, and heat and 
revelry of the ball. As he puffed volumes of smoke into the air, and 
watched the bright stars twinkling down through the clear pure night, 
| his thoughts wandered far—far into the future, and he, too, felt that the 
majesty of a sad sweet face had impressed itself on his being, that she 
had been watching him to-day through his boyish exploits, and that her 
eye would kindle, her cheek would glow, when military honours and 
distinction were heaped upon him, as heaped he was_ resolved they 
should be. if ever an opportunity offered. To-morrow his career would 
| begin !--To-morrow, aye, even to-day, (for it was already past midnight,) 
| he was to embark for the Cape, and scarce a thought of the bitterness . 
| parting, perhaps for ever, shaded that bright young imagination, = > 
| sketched out for itself its impossible romance, worth all the per 
| possibilities that have ever been accomplished. .So Charlie eng , an : 
pondered and dreamed of beauty and valour. We do not think he wa 
his cousin. h 
Perhaps were he inside, his flow of spirits would only disturb the 














uiet occupants. Blanche is not asleep, but she is 
theless. With her large eyes fixed vacantly on the hedge-row a and 
fences, that seem to be wheeling past her in the carriage lamp-light, she 
is living the last few hours of her life again, and seeing their past her 
more clearly, as she disentangles them from the excitement and — 
amongst which they actually occurred, Now she is dancing wi “eo 
quers or Sir Ascot, and wondering, as she recalls their ——* ace 
chatter and trite remarks, how men so insipid can belong to = same 
creation as “Cousin Charlie” or another gentleman, a friend of his, of 
whom, for the first time in her life, she feels a little afraid. Now she 
laughs to herself, as she recollects Cornet Capon’s agony of shyness, 
and the bgrniog blushes with which that diffident young officer apolo- 
gized for tearing her dress. Anon she sees Major D’Orville’s command- 
ing figure and handsome manly face, while the low musical voice is still 
ringing in her ear, and the quiet deferential manner, softened by 4 pro- 
tective air of kindness, has lost none of its charm. Blanche is not the 
first young lady, by a good many, who has gone home from 4 ball with 
a flattered consciousness that a certain gallant officer thinks her a “ very 
superior person,” and that the good opinion of such a man is indeed worth 
having. The Major was “a dangerous man ;” he betrayed nocoxcombry, 
to mar the effect of his war-like beauty and chivalrous bearing. He never 
“sank’’ the profession, but always spoke of himself as “a mere soldier,” 
whilst his manner was that of a “ finished gentleman.” He had distin- 
guished himself, too, on more than one accasion, and the men all had 4 
great opinion of him. Woman is an imitative animal, and a high reputa- 
tion, especially for courage, amongst the gentlemen, goes a long way in 
the good graces of the ladies, Add to these the crowning advantage that 
the Major, except in one instance, of which we know the facts, came into 
the unequal contest with a heart perfectly invulnerable and case-hardened 
by intercourse with the world, and a selfishness less the result of nature 
than education. When a man, himself untouched, makes up his mind 
that a woman shal/ love him, the odds are fearfully in his favour. 
Blanche /iked him already ; butif “ in the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety,” no less is there security in the multitude of admirers; and ere 
the Major’s image had time to make more than a transient impression, 
that of Lord Mount-Helicon chased it away, in the mental magic 
lantern of our fair young dreamer. He had taken her in to supper, and 
how pleasant he was! so odd, but so agreeable—such command of lan- 
guage, and such a quaint, absurd way of saying commonplace things. Not 
so bad-looking, either, in spite of hisred whiskers: andsuch a beautiful 
title! How well it would sound! and Blanche smiled at herself as the 
idea came acrossher. But,a handsome, manly fellow leaning against 
the wal!, was looking at her with a stern, forbidding expression she had 
mever seen before on that open brow, and Blanche’s heart ached at the 
vision. Mr. Hardingstone was surely very much changed ; he who used 
to be so frank, and kind, and good-humoured, and to lose no opportu- 
nity of petting and praising the girl he had known from a child: and 
to-night he had never so much as asked her to dance, and scarcely 
oken to her. “ What right had he to look so cross at me?” thought 
the girl, with the subdued irritation of wounded feelings ; “ what had I 
done to offend him, or why should I care whether I offend him or not? 
Poor fellow, perhaps he is in low spirits about ‘Cousin Charlie’s going 
away so soon.’” And Blanche’s eyes filled with tears—tears that she 
persuaded herself were but due to her cousin’s early departure. 

Like the rising generation in general, Charlie was a greatsmoker. His 
ideas of *‘ campaigning” were considerably mixed up- with tobacco, and 
he lost no opportunity of qualifying for the bivouac by a sedulous con- 
sumption of cigars. He dashed the last bit of ** burning comfort” from 
bis lips, as the carriage drove into the avenue at Newton-Hollows. Pro- 
tracted yawns prevented much conversation during the serving-out of 
hand-candlesticks. Good nights were exchanged ; ‘ We shall see you to 
morrow before you go, dear,’’ said Blanche, as she disappeared into her 
room ; and soon the sighing of the night-wind was the only sound to dis- 
turb the silence of that long range of buildings, where all were sunk in 
slumber and repose—all save one. 

At an open window, looking steadfastly forth into the darkness, sat 
Mary Delaval. She had not stirred for hours, and she might have been 
asleep, so moveless was her attitude, had it not been for the fixed earnest 
expression of her dark grey eye. One round white arm rested on the 
window-ledge, and her long black hair fell in loose masses over the snowy 
garments, which constituting a lady “ desbabille,” reveal her beauties far 
less liberally than the costumeshe more inaptly terms “fulldress.” Mary 
is reasoning with herself, generally an unsatisfactory process, and one 
that seldom leads to any definite conclusion— sadly, soberly, and painful- 
ly she is recalling her past life, her selfish father, her injared mother, the 
hardships and trials of her youth, and the ray of sunshine that has tinged 
the last few weeks with its golden light. She never thought to entertain 
folty, madness, such as this ; yet would she not have had it otherwise for 
worlds. Bitter are the dregs, but verily the poison is more than sweet. 
And now he is going away, and she will never, never see him again, that 
fair young face will never more greet her with its thrilling smile, those 
kindly joyous tones never more make music for her ear.--To-morrow he 
will be gone—Perhaps he may fall in action, the beautiful brow gashed, 
—the too-well-known features cold and fixed in death ; not if prayers can 
avert such a fate. Perhaps he will return distinguished and triumphant, 
but in either case what more will the poor governess have to do with the 
young hero? save to love him still, yes, she may love him now--love 
him with all her heart and soul, without restraint, without self-reproach, 
for she will never see him again. On that she is determined ; their paths 
lie in different directions. Like two ships that meet upon the waters, and 
rejoice in each other’s companionship, and part, and know each other no 
more. It was foolish to situp for him to night, but it is the last, last 
time, and she could not resist the temptation to wait and watch even for 
the very wheels that bore him home: and now it is over--all over—he 
will never know it, but she will always think of him and pray for him, 
and watch over Blanche for his sake, and love him, adore him dotingly— 
madly to the last ; and cold, haughty, passionless Mary Delaval leant her 
head upon her two white arms, and sobbed like a broken-hearted child. 

We wonder if any man that walks the earth is worthy of the whole 
idolatrous devotion of a woman’s heart. Charlie was snoring sound 
asleep, whilst she who loved him wept and prayed and suffered. Go to 
sleep, too foolish Mary, and pleasant dreams to you: “ Sorrow has your 
young days shaded,” it is but fair that your nights should glow in the 
rosy, fancy-brightened hues of joy. 





THE TEST OF COURAGE. 
From the French. 


One evening, a short time after the battle of Fontenoy (1745), a group 
of the king’s bodyguard was congregated near the Latona basin, at Ver- 
sailles, listening to two of their number discussing a subject which at that 
period was rarely a matter of controversy in military circles. 

‘“* Refuse a duel after a public affront!’ exclaimed the tallest of the 
speakers, whose bronzed features were rendered almost ferocious by a 
thick red mustache : “ it is a stain that all the waters of the deluge would 
not wash away.” 

“I repeat, Monsieur de Malatour,” replied the other in a calm, polite 
tone, “ that there is mote true courage in refusing than in accepting a 
duel. What is more common than to yield to passion, envy, or ven- 
geance ; and what more rare than to resist them? Therefore it is a virtue 
when exhibited at the price of public opinion ; for what costs nothing is 
esteemed as worth nothing.” 

_ A marvel! Monsieur d’Argentré, I would advise, if ever the king 
gives = the command of a company, to have engraven on the sabres of 
the soldiers the commandment— Thou shalt do no murder.’ ” 

“ And wherefore not? His majesty would have better servants, and 
the country fewer plunderers, if we had in our regiments more soldiers 
and fewer bullies, Take, as an example, him with whom you seem so 
much incensed ; has he not nobly avenged what you call an affront by 
taking, with his own hands, an enemy’s colours, while your kaaves most 
likely formed a pradent reserve behind the baggage ?”’ 

. Cowards themselves have their moments ot courage.” 

And the brave also their moments of fear.” 

* The expression is not that of a gentleman.” 

It is that of Monsieur de Turenne, whose family equalled either of 
sr and who avowed that he was not exempt from such moments, 
verybody has heard of his conduct to a braggadocio, who boasted in his 
— that he had never known fear. He suddenly passed a lighted 
great amusement of the byrtsetenes eatantly drew back his head to the 
te de of testing ae thera —,- laughed heartily at this singular 

“ None but a marshal of France had dared to try such a pleasantry. 
a our subject, sir. I maintain that your friend is a coward, and 

“ ” 
ingle tema, repeated D’Argentré, his eyes flashing, and his lips 

* Holla, gentlemen!” exclaimed a 








third party, who, owing to the 
roup unperceived. “ This is| 
» holding his arm ; then turning | 





warmth of the argument, had joined the 
my affair,” said he to Monsieur d’Argentr 





dreaming, never- | to his adversary, added—“ Monsieur de Malatonr, I am at your orders.” 
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*“ In that case, after you, if necessary,’’ said D 
calmness. 

“By my honour you charm me, gentlemen! Let us go.” 

‘One moment,” replied the new comer, who, young as he was, wore 
the cross of St. Louis. 

‘*No remarks. Gentlemen, hasten.” 

“Too great haste in such cases evidences less a contempt for death 
than an anxiety to get rid of his phantom.” 

“T listen, sir!” 

‘‘ Monsieur d’Argentré just now stated that the bravest have their mo- 
ments of fear. Without taking as serious his anecdote of Monsieur de 
Turenne, I shall add that, with the exception of the difference that exists 
between muscles and nerves, the courage of the duelist is more an affair 
of habit than of principle ; for it is the natural state of man to love peace, 
if not for the sake of others, at least for himself. Do yon wish me to prove 
it?’ 

* Enough, sir : we are not here to listen to a sermon.” 

“ Yet a moment. Here is my proposition: we are all assembled this 
evening previous to our leave of absence: I invite you, then, as also these 
gentlemen present, to a bear-hunt on my estate, or rather amongst the 
precipices of Clat, in the Eastern Pyrenees. You are very expert, Mon- 
sieur de Malatour—you can snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty paces, 
and you have no equal at the small-sword. Well, I shall place you be- 
fore a bear, and if you succeed—I do not even say in lodging a ball in his 
head, but merély in firing upon him—I shall submit immediately after to 
meet you face to face with any weapons you choose to name, since it is 
only at that price I am to gain your goed opinion.” 

* Are you playing a comedy, sir? 

“ Quite the contrary. And I even repeat that this extreme haste 
shows more the courage of the nerves, than of the true courage arising 
from principle.” ad 

‘* What guarantee have I, should I accept your proposition that you 
will not again endeavour to evade me ?”’ 

“My word, sir; which I take all my comrades to witness, and place un- 
der the safeguard of their honour.” 

There ran through his auditory such a buzz of approbation, that De 
Malatour, though with a bad grace, was obliged to accede to the arrange- 
ment. It was then agreed that on the lst of September, all present should 
assemble at the Chateau du Clat. 

Whilst the young lord of the manor is making the necessary prepara- 
tions for their reception, we shall explain the accusation of which he was 
the object, yet which had not branded him with any mark of disgrace 
among a class of men so pfinctilious on the point af honour. 

The young Baron de Villetreton, in entering amongst the gentlemen 
who formed the housebold guard of the king of France, carried with him 
principles which remained uncorrupted amidst all the frivolities of one of 
the most licentious courts in Europe. Such, however, is the charm of 
virtue, even in the midst of vice, that his og a conduct had not only 
gained him the esteem of his officers, and the friendship of his companions, 
but had attracted the attention of the king himself. One alone among 
his comrades, Monsieur de Malatour, took umbrage at this general favour, 
and, on the occasion of some trifling expression or gesture, publicly in- 
sulted him. Villetreton refused to chalienge him, as being sr | to 
his principles, but determined that this seeming cowardice, in not fight- 
ing a well:known duellist, should be redeemed by some action of éclat 
during the campaign just commenced. That moment had arrived ; and 
for his noble conduct in taking the English colours at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, he received the cross of St Louis from the king’s own hand on the 
field, the eulogium of Marshal Saxe, and a redoubled enmity on the part 
of De Malatour. 

The first care of the young baron on arriving at his estate was to call 
his major-domo, an old faithful servant. 

‘“‘T have business with thee, my master,” said he, cordially shaking him 
by the hand. 

“Speak, monseigneur,” replied the pareur, who was deeply attached to 
oe Lary lord : “ you know the old hunter is yours to his last drop of 

ood.’ 

“T never doubted it 
Parig h «>: 

“ Yes, sir; and those gentlemen, your comrades, will have some work 
before them.” . 

‘“* Are there bears already on the heights then ?”’ asked Villetreton, ex- 
tending his hand in the direction of one of the lofty peaks, whose summit, 
covered with snow, glittered in the morning sun. 

“ Five in all—a complete ménage—father, mother, and children ; be- 
sides an old bachelor, whom the Spaniards had driven to this side.” 

‘In less than a week we shall go in pursuit of them. Do you know, 
pareur, some of my comrades are rather rough sportsmen: there is one 
of them who is able to snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty paces.’ 

“ Easier, perhaps, than to snuff a bear at four,” replied the old man, 
laughing. 

* That is what I said also. But as I should wish to judge for myself 
of his prowess, you must place us together at the same post—at the bridge 
of Maure, for instance.” 

‘* Hum!” said the pareur, scratching his ear; ‘‘ it would better please 
me to have you elsewhere.” 

‘“ Wh 9? 

“ Because, to guard this post, a man ought to be in a state of grace, for 
he will be between two deaths—the bears and the precipice.” 

‘‘ T know the one, and do not fear the other ; thanks to your lessons.” 

“Tam sure ofthat. But, with your leave, I should like to guard the 
bridge myself.” y 

“ You are sure, then, that the bears will pass this way ?” 

“ Sure—yes ; but quite sure—no. Recollect that they are sullen and 
prudent beasts, which never confide their plan of route to any one.” 

“ It is agreed on. I shall guard the bridge with my comrade. Now go, 
and have the trackers ready.” E 

“ Very well, very well,” murmured the pareur, as he retired ; “I shall 
have my eye on him.” : 

Hight days afterwards, all these invited, not excepting Monsieur de 
Malatour—who, despite the delicate attentions of the host, preserved [a 
cold resefve——were assembled at the chateau. The magnificent grandeur 
of the Pyranees, their shining summits relieved against the blue sky of 


’Argentré, with his usual 


, my old friend. Did you receive my letter from 


Spain, was an unlooked-for pleasure to the greater number of the guests. | % 


who for the most part belonged to the rich and fertile plains of the inte- 
rior. 

The morning following their arrival, a body of trackers and scouts, pro- 
vided with all manner of discordant instruments—trumpets, saucepans, 
drums, &c. &c. were assembled under the walls of the chateau, with the 
pareur at their head; while by his side stood the mandrin, who proudly 
guarded a dozen large mastiffs, held in leash by his vigorous helpers. 
The young baron and his friends, armed with carabines and hunting- 
knives, had scarcely appeared, when, by asign from the pareur, the whole 
troop moved silently forward. The dogs themselves seemed to under- 
stand the importance of this movement and nothing was heard but the 
confused tramp of feet, blending with the noise of the distant-torrent, or, 
at intervals, the cry of some belated night-bird flying heavily homeward 
in the doubtful glimmer of the yet unopened day, — 

As the party reached the crest of the mountain which immediately 
everhung the chateau, the first rays of the sun breaking from the east 
glanced on the summit of the Pyrenees, and suddenly illuminating the 
landscape, discovered beneath them a deep valley, covered with majestic 
pine-trees, which murmured in the fresh breeze of the morning. 

Opposite to them, the foaming waters of a cascade fell-.for some hun- 
dreds of feet through a cleft which divided the mountain from the summit 
to the base. By one of those caprices of nature which testify the primi- 
tive convulsions of our globe, the chasm was surmounted by a natural 
bridge——the piles of granite at each side being joined by one immense flat 
rock, almost seeming to verify the table of the Titans; for it appeared 
impossible that these enormous blocks of stone could have ever been rais- 
ed to such an elevation by humanagency. Sinister legends were attached 
to the place ; and the mountaineers recounted with terror that no hunter 
with the exception of the pareur, had ever been posted at the bridge of 
Maure without becoming the prey of either the bears or the precipice. 
But the pareur was too good a Christian to partake of this ridiculous pre- 
judice : he attributed the fatality to its real cause—the dizziness arising 
trom the sight of the bears and the precipice combined, by destroying the 
hunter’s presence of mind, made his aim unsteady, and his death the inev- 
itable consequence. He could not, however, altogether divest himself of 
fears for his young master, who obstinately persevered in his intention of 
occupying the bridge with his antagonist. 

After placing the baron’s companions at posts which he considered the 
most advantageous, the pareur rejoined his men, and disposing them so 
as to encompass the valley facing the casegde, commanded the utmost 
silence to be preserved until they should hear the first bark of his dog. 
At that signal the mastiffs were to be unleashed, the instruments sounded 
and all to move slowly forward, contracting the circle as they approach- 
ed the cascade. These arrangements being made, the pareur and his dog, 
followed by the madrin alone, disappeared in the depths of the wood. 


| For some minutes the silence had remained unbroken, when 


| 
| 











dde 
a furious barking commenced, accompanied by low growling, Bach 4 
pared bis arms ; the instruments sounded ; and the mastiffs being let loose, 
precipitated themselves pellmell in the direction of the struggle. Their 
furious barking was soon confounded with the criee of the hunters and the 
din of the instruments, mingled with the formidable growling of the bears, 
making altogether a hideous concert, which, rolling along the sides of the 
valley, was repeated by the distant echoes. At this moment the young 
baron regarded bis companion, whose countenance, though pale, remain- 
ed calm and scornful. 

“ Attention, sir,” said he in a low voice. “The bears are not far from 
us : let your aim be true, or else——”’ 

“ Keep your counsels for yourself, sir !”’ 

“ Attention !” repeated Villetreton, without seeming to notice the surly 
response—* he approaches!” 4 

hose who were placed in front of the cascade, seeing the animals direct- 
ing their course to the bridge, cried from all parts, Look out, look out, 
Villetreton!’’ Bat the breaking of branches, followed by the rolling of 
loosened stones down the precipice, bad already given warning of the 
animal’s nearapproach. Malatour became deadly pale ; he however, held 
his carbine firmly, in the attide of a resolute hunter. 

A bear at length appeared, with foaming mouth and glaring eyes, at 
times turning as if he would fain straggle with his pursuers ; but on he 
saw the bridge, his only way of escape, occupied, he uttered a fearfal 
growl, and raising himself on his hind legs, was rushing on our two hun- 
_ when a ball strack him in the forehead, and he fell dead at their 
eet. 

Malatour convulsivel ped his gun—he had become complete] 
powerless. Suddenly a louder and more pressing, were beard. 

“ Fire! fire! he is now on you!” cried the ur, who appeared unex- 
pectedly, pale and agitated, his gun to his shoulder, but afraid to fire, 
lest he should hit his master. 

The latter, perceiving his agitation, turned round : it was indeed time. 
On the other side of the bridge, a bear, much larger than the first, was in 
the act of making the finalrush. Springing backward, heseized the car- 
abine of his petrified compennee, and logded its contents in the animal’s 
breast ere he could reach them. He rolled, in the death-struggle, to 
where they stood. All this was the work of aninstant. The knees of the 
hardy old pareur shook with emotion at the escape of his young master ; 
as for Malatour, his livid paleness, and the conyulsive sha g of his 
limbs, testified the state of his mind. 

“Take your arms,” said the young baron, quickly replacing in his 
hands the carabine ; ‘here are our comrades—they ‘must not see you un- 
armed ; and, pareur, not a word of all this.” 

“ Look !’”’ said he to his companions, as they gathered around pointing 
to the monstrous beasts—“‘ one to each. Now, Monsieur de Ma q 
wait your orders, and, am ready to give the satisfaction you require.” 

The latter made no reply, but reached out his hand, which Villetreton 
cordially shook. 

That evening a banquet was given to celebrate the double victory, 
Towards the end of the repast, a toast to “the vanquishers,” was 
posed, and immediately accepted. Monsieur d’Argentré, glass in hand. 
rose to pledge it, when Malatour, also rising, held his arm, exclaiming,— 
“ To the sole vanquisher of the day !—to our noble host! It washe alone 
who killed the two bears ; and if, through his generosity, I have allowed 
the allusion to last so long, it was simply for this reason : the affront which 
I gave him was a public one—the ara ought to be public likewise. 
I now declare that Monsieur de Villetreton is the bravest of the brave, 
and that I sWfall maintain it towards all and against all.” 

“This time, at least, I shall not take up your gauntlet,” said Monsieur 
d’Argentré. 

“ There’s a brave young man!” cried the pareur, whom his master had 
admitt:d to his table, and who endeavoured to conceal a furtive tear. 
“ Nothing could better prove to me, sir, that with a little experience, you 
will be as calm in the presence of bears, as youare, I am sure, in the face 
of an enemy.” 


SHADOWS ON THE CURTAIN. 
Called up for the Lady-Readers of the “ Albion.” 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Wie der Mond sich leuchtend dranget, 
Durch den dunkeln Wolkenflor, 

Also taucht aus dunkeln Zeiten 

Mir ein lichtes Bild hervor.—Hetne. 





I tell you in all trath fair Gabrielle— 

That one night when it was very late, I passed by yourhome. Thesky 
sparkled with lesser lights, but no moon had as yet risen to comfort me. 

Of course I kept my eyes fixed on your window. There was a light 
within, but a white curtain hung like a cloud between me and my Hea- 
ven. ‘Yet on that curtain I saw your shadow. 

O my child, why is it that in our daily intercourse you ever hang the 
white curtain of reserve and of conventionalism before your heart? The 
light of your blushes betrays every movement of the soul within, and all 
that the barrier conceals is your true beauty. 


Ladies of the .4/bion.—As the above was not originally written for any 
one of you, I-candidly admit that I can see no striking propriety in sub- 
mitting it to your universal reprobation. I found the scrap yesterday 
among a collection of ancient papers,—many of them dating back six, 
eight, and even ten years--most of which had been palimpsested, with 
lead pencils or with ink of fresher hue, into washing bills, essays in auto- 
biography, ener of editorials, nice arithmetical calculations which 
generally concluded in a triumphant exposure of the perfidy of our hotel- 
clerk, hurried notes of antique news, and learned notices of the newest 
antiques on exhibition. , 

I have no idea in which hemisphere of this world—or of the other—Ga- 
BRIELLE now lives. We are now, both, shadows one to the other, flitting 
dimly at times over the curtain of the past. 

Her eyes were,—(wait till I get down my diary for the year 18—,)— 
rey. Bright eyes, your lustre and hue shall never fade from my soul! 
Her hair was like the raven’s—(No—it was her cousin who had the black 
ring!ets,)--like the raven’s nest when built from stalks of the golden 
corn, Lovely locks! your gilded gleam has lighted up my memory and 
cheered my heart, through the storms and sorrows of a clouded life! 

Alas! how many Gabrielle-shadows there are which flit sadly and si- 
lently over the curtain. Are we to blame that they are on/y shadows, 
and that when seen from afar we watch them with a’merely transient in- 
terest? Ahno! Life is too full of beautiful forms, to render it possible 
that every one should become its all-presiding presenge. 

But there are times when some one shadow becomes as it were revived, 
and like that in Chamisso’s story, acquires a terrible earnestness and va- 
lue. 

There is no longing which so wrings the soul as the revived love for 
some réflet perdu, and no flame which bursts forth so fiercely as one which 
has smouldered for years beneath the ruins of the Past. 

And the Frenchman /ied, who said that old loves never blossomed again. 
The English have understood the thing better. Where is there anything 
more touching than that simple verse of the old ballad, . 


‘« Where hast thou been my old love, 
These seven long years and more ?”’ 


Stop—stop! A few more sticks-full of type at this rate, and Gabrielle , 
from a gentle shadow, will have beqome a haunting shade. Slumber in 
peace fair eyes, and with you let manya spring memory of the gay green. 
wood, and many a midnight musing over musical evenings and flower- 
scented rooms, be lulled to rest! “ 


SHADOW THE SECOND, 


The winds still rock the merry waves, 
And the blue waves shake the shore ; 

But thine azure eyes and gentle words 
Will thrill on my heart no more. 


Oh Sea! thou may’st well be eetiew, 
With thy snow-cap sapp ire waves ! 

There's a lovelier white and a deeper blue, 
Deep hid in thy silent caves. 


Oh Wind! thou may’st well be wailing 
With thy moaning, droning sound : 

For the form of wonder-loveliness 
Whom thou in thy rage hast drowned. 


Oh Sea and Wind !—together, 
Since first your course has run, — 
Ye have ta’en the brave and beautiful, 
Could ye not spare us ONE‘ 
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‘min the breezy morning 
Ntnou'lt wake me no more from dreams ; 
Not o».e/—in the dewy evening 

We shall miss thine eyes’ blue gleams. 


Ob Ocean !—thou the beautiful and all-devouring—how we love and 


tion which su 


fear thee! epee 
has written there is no 
In all that Bulwer bas girl of Pompeii— 


in exquisite feeling that - the death of Nydia the 
wned herself for love. 

Fe. no!’ she said, half aloud and in a musing and thoughtful tone ; 
‘I cannot endure it; this jealous exacting love—it shatters my whole 
soul in madness! I might harm him again—wretch that I was! I have 
saved him—twice saved him—happy, happy thought—why not die hap- 
py—it is the last glad Soo I can ever know. O! sacred Sea! I hear 
thy voice invitingly—-it hath a freshening and joyouscall. They say that 
in thy embrace is dishonour—that thy victims cross not the fatal Styx— 
be it so !—-I would not meet him in the Shades, for I should meet him still 
with Aer / Rest—rest—rest !—-there is no Elysium for a heart like mine !’ 

* A sailor, half dozing on the deck, heard a slight splash on the waters. 
Drowsily he looked up, and behind, as the vessel wey! bounded on, he 
fancied he saw something white above the waves; but it vanished in an 
instant. He turned round again, and dreamed of his home and children.” 

Alas !—no poetry nor dreams—no fiction or pleasant fancies, will recall 
the beautiful Dead who lie buried forever amid the ooze of the terrible 
and ever-sounding Sea! pe 


SHADOW THE THIRD. 
A SKETCH OF SOCIAL LIFE IN ITALY. 

“ Sacro’sacramento! By the heart of Satan, I will be most terribly 
avenged ?”’ 

So swore Borbone di Figliaro of Perugia, as he turned from the portico 
in which the pretty French wife of his neighbour Alessandro had inconti- 
nently or continently (just as you please)—repelled his advances. 

It é not pretended that this story is true or even probable. To me at 
least it seems already apochryphal. That a romantic French woman 
should have cast the mitten at such a name as that of Borbone di Fig- 

iaro / 
me I will be,” cried he, “ most terribly avenged!” 

Steel and poison, anonymous letters and libellous lies floated through 
his brain. It would notdo. Madame was shrewd as well as faithful, and 
Alessandro had the brain of a fox with the frame of an ox. 

As Borbone glared late at night from his front door at the opposite 
dwelling, in which the greatly envied Alessandro and the deeply-desired 
wife slept the slumbers of marital innocence, he fairly cursed with envy. 
A sudden light at their nuptial window shot a suggestion to his soul. 

“JT have it—I have it!” he yelled. “ Cuore di tigre—Heart ot a ti- 
gress—thou shalt learn what it is to affront the anger of a Figliaro!” 

It came to pass after afew days that the good man of the opposite house 
went along journey. Of the adventures which befel him, of the giants 
whom he slew, of the forlorn damsels whom he rescued, of the damp 
sheets in which he slept, of the bad dinners which he ate, and of the money 
which he made, history says nothing. But she mentions the fact that on 
his return, while yet twenty miles from the gates of Perugia, he observed 
strange glances on the faces of all who met him. Ill news flies apace, and 
by po mournful nods and the uent repetition of a certain sign 
known as the gettatura,--the which sign is made by closing the thumb, 
the middle and fourth fingers, and by extending cornifically the smallest 
and fore digits—Alessandro learned that a great domestic calamity had 
befallen him. 

Near the town a deputation of friends in crape, bearing palm branches 
and blowing cows’ horns--such is the custom in Italy--appeared to con- 
firm the sad tidings. 

As he neared his home it was night. He paused at the door of Figlia- 
ro. The latter appeared. ‘ Darest thou learn ati, Alessandro,” he 
cried. ‘ Can’st thou ?” 

And Alessandro replied, “‘ I can.” 

“ Then gaze on yon window—above. 
flected on the curtain?” 

“Tis my wife’s.”’ 

“ And whose is that by her side ?”’ added Figliaro in a serpent whisper. 
“ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! haw, haw, haw !”” 

For as he spoke there advanced to the profile-shadow on the curtain 
that of another shadow with ears lips. And the twain kissed. Al- 
essandro fell back semi-senseless. 

“ His sufferings,” reflected Figliaro grimly, “are nothing but goose- 
berries co to what those of his wife shall be.” 

“ What does all this mean?” cried a female voice. And the pretty 
French woman pressed into the crowd in search of her husband. 

“Ha! false and faithless woman,” cried Alessandro. ‘“Comest thou 
here to glory in thy guilt? Gaze on yon window and behold the d——n- 
ing evidence of thy-——” i ‘ 

“My poor Alessandro—are you drunk?” inquired his wife sympathi- 


Ha! knowest thou yon form re- 


ngly. . 
“T think I must be,” quoth her husband reflectingly. “It is very cer- 
tain that you my wife cannot be Aere, and up in yon room at the same 


time. Hold—I must examine into this!” 

~ And meanwhile let some of you hold Figliaro!” cried Madame. She 
suspected a trick. 

In an instant Alessandro came rushing bewildered from the house. 

‘« Mystery of the Devil!’ he roared, “‘ what can all thismean? There 
is no light burning in my house, and yet from the street I clearly see that 
there must be one in my bed-room.”’ 

; At this announcement there was a grand sensation and much crcss- 
nD . 
e It is magic!’’ cried a pious cheesemonger. , 

“Tt is heresy—of some sort,’’ echoed a police-agent. 

“Té is humbug!’ roared a jolly capuchin who had been drawn intui- 
tively to the spot by the beauty of Madame, even as straws are drawn by 
diamonds or mice by cheese. ‘It is humbug! Don’t you see that 
the aoe comes from the opposite house / Let us rush up stairs and 
searc 

Said and done. As they spoke the light vanished. But they were 
already in the house of Figliaro. In the upper room was found a boy 
holding a singular contrivance of tin. 

“ By —— my faith” quote the priest, “a very pretty plot. Gentlemen 
and ladies--this which you here behold is a /anterna magica.” 

“T said it was magic,’ murmured the cheese-monger. 

“ And here,” continued the priest drawing out the slides, “are the 
shadows. In verity, Madame,” he continued iy politely, “‘ Figliaro 
deserves exemplary punishment, were it oply for thus caricaturing your 
loveliness.”’ 

(For the two opaque figures, in order to render their kissing very evi- 
dent, had been drawn with the most Congo-like lips. They looked like 
be a Uncle Tom.) 

“Don’t lamm him quite to death, my son,” said the priest mildly, as 
Alessandro pitched into Figliaro. ‘Be moderate—even in your legiti- 
mate pleasures. Ha!—that was beautifully countered. One—two—three 
—go it! Put ycur bunch of fives well in under the ear—Corpo di Bacco! 
there comes the-claret! Let him be—he can’t come up to time. Iddio / 
what a beautifal mill !”’ 

Frxis to the Shadows on the Curtain! 

“ Thus the shadows flee—- 
Thus the dreams depart!” 
Philadelphia, October 16, 1854. 


AWFUL RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Of all public duties there is none of such fearful responsibility, if we 
except the disseminAtion of divine truth, as that which devolves on the 
empannelled jury, who ‘are to decide on facts, on which human life de- 
pends. The unbiassed judgment, notwithstanding appearances and cir- 
cumstances,--the undeviating attention to conflicting evidence, intricate 
details, and trifling incidents, which become important from their bear- 
ing, the charitable feeling which should keep alive all doubts of guilt till 
fally proved, are, indeed, mental exercises of the highest order. The 
may be tasked too much in decisions where all rests on circumstantial 
evidence—the fallibility of such evidence has not been rare, even in 
cases where common sense could have no doubt. The consciousness that 
such has been the case, and the conviction that such may often be the 
case, are strong arguments against the forfeiture of life on circumstantial 
evidence. Where there exists a moral possibility that the criminal act 
may not have been committed by the accused, the safer course the law 
could take would be not todemand the dreadful sacrifice--that should 
be for proof, which could not be set aside—it is a contested point 
whether capital punishment should be altogether abolished, and much 
ma ae said <) me « a ae - 
t is essential to the well-being of society that the secrecy wi 

crimes are committed, is not sufficient to prevent their po Bayh a 
of great enormity seldom escape detection, and there are few aphorisms 


more true than that “murder will out.”” Some vestige is constantly left 
in the hurry and confusion attending an act of violence. Nay, the 
very means taken for concealment often lead to detection. It is 
justly remarked by Starkie, that the consideration of the nature of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and of the principles on which it is founded, me- 
rits the most profound attention. Scientific assistance has been eminently 
useful in saving the innocent and, Setasting Se guilty. In some re- 
markable trials for murder, many offenders bave been detected by the 
observation of medical men, who have traced the facts by slight and unex- 
pected circumstances. Many cases mentioned in Taylor’s Medical Ju- 
risprudence, to whom we are indebted for most interesting informa- 
tion, illustrate this statement. He mentions that when Sir Astley Cooper 
was called to see Mr. Blight, of Deptferd, who had been mortally wounded 
by a pistol shot, in the year 1806, he inferred from an examination of 
the localities, that the shot must have been fired by a left-handed man. 
The only left-handed man near the premises at the time was a Mr. Pateb, 
a particular friend of the deceased, who was not in the least suspected. 
The man was afterwards tried and convicted of the crime, and he made 
a full confession of his guilt before execution. Yet medical evidence is 
not always borne out by the fact. A man was stabbed by another in the 
face. A knife, with the blade entire, was brought forward as evidence 
against the prisoner at the trial, the surgeon having declared that the 
wound must have been caused by this knife ; the wounded person re- 
covered, but a year afterwards a fistula formed in the face, and the broken 
point of the real weapon was discharged from the sidus; the wound 
could not, therefore, have been produced by the knife brought forward 
against the prisoner at the trial. ; ‘ 

We may reaspnably conclude that marks, mistaken for blood-stains, 
found on the clothes of persons suspected of murder, have often been 
taken as conclusive evidence against them; but the noble science of 
chemistry can ascertain when the marks are vegetable stains, however 
closely resembling those of blood. By an ingenious process suggested b 
M. Taddie, of Florence, human blood can be distinguished from animal, 
and the blood of various animals from that of each other. The micros- 
cope, in the hands of a competent n, is eminently useful in dis- 
covering the distinction. The benefit resulting from chemistry may bea 
preciated, when we consider what the fate of many innocent individuals 
would have been without its aid. In March, 1840, a person was murdered 
at Islington ; a man was taken up on es a sack was found in his 

on, having upon it many red stains, supposed to be blood. Pro- 
r Graham exau.ined them, and found them to be from red t, 
containing peroxide of iron, and it was proved thet the sack had been 
worn as an apron by a boy who had been &pprentice to a paperstainer ; 
the accused had received it a few days before wrapped round a parcel. A 
farmer’s lad was.taken up on a suspicion of murder. His blue blowse 
and trowsers were marked with red and brown stains, apparently blood, 
and it appeared as if blood-stained fingers had been wiped on them. The 
articles were re examined, and the marks found to have been 
caused by vegetable juice. The boy, on being questioned, said that he 
had the day before he was taken up, gathered a quantity of red poppies, 
which had been bruised by his treading on them ; he took them home in 
his blouse. If the poor boy had not been borne out in his statement by 
the chemical process, his little span of life might have been cut short. 
Nothing, indeed, is more common than stains resembling blood, and there 
are many on whose persons or instruments such have been found, who 
would have met the fate of murderers had they not been living in times 
of scientific discoveries. A man was accused of having murdered his 
uncle, to whom he was heir. The knife which was found on him, was 
brought in evidence against bim. It was stained with dark spots declared 
to be blood. It was discovered that it had been used a short time before by 
@ person cutting a lemon, and as it had not been wiped, the acid aeting on 
the metal had caused the appearance. A few years since a man was arrest- 
ed onsuspicion of murder. The collar and upper part of bis shirt were 
stained with large spots of a deep pinkish colour, which appeared like blood 
that had been attempted to be washed out, but as none of the colour was 
discharged by the application of water, an] being turned of a light 
crimson by ammonia, it was proved not tobe blood, and the stain was ac- 
counted for when it was found that the man had worn a red handkerchief 
tied round his neck one wet night, while taking violent exercise. 

There are few who have not met with cases where the most overwhelm- 
ing circumstant.al evidence might have been brought forward to crimi- 
nate, had not light been fortunately thrown on the facts. Accidental in- 
juries may be attributed to design, if sufficient motive for such can be 
proved. It is recorded that two persons who had been hunting during 
the day, slept together at night. One of them was renewing the chase in 
his dreams, and imagining himself present at the death of the stag, cried 
out, “1’ll kill him, I’) killhim.” The other, awakened by the noise, got 
out of bed, and by the light of the moon beheld the sleeper give several 
deadly stabs with a knife on that part of the bed which his companion 
had just quitted. Suppose a blow given in this way, and that the two 
men had been shown to have quarrelled previously to retiring to rest ? 
Perhaps there cannot be found a more curious case than one which occur- 
red a few years since at the British Museum, by whicha gentleman might 
have been made liable for a disgraceful transaction. He requested the 
attendant who was with him, to let him see a particular coin ; he opened 
the drawer of coins, and pointing it out, observed that it was the only 
coin of that stamp. The gentleman asked if he wassure of that, and was 
answered that it was a known fact. The visitor requested leave to take 
it in his hand, and on being told it was against rale, drew a written order 
from his pocket, which he had procured from one of the members. The 
coin was then placed in his hand, and he examined it closely for a few 
minutes, and then returned it to the drawer, which the man closed, and 
took his leave. Before he had time to reach the street, the man rushed 
after him, demanding the coin. The gentleman said he had placed it in 
the drawer. It was positively declared not to be there. After a sh 
altercation on both sides, the man declared he must search the gentle- 
man ; this he protested he would not allow, and insisted on his again 
looking in the drawer—the coin was not to be found! The police were 
called, and told to search the gentleman. He insisted vehemently that 
he would allow no such thing, and desired the attendant to go back and 
look better in the drawer. In a few minutes he returned with man 
apologies, and the coin in his hand ; it had slipped into a ebink in the 
drawer. where fortunately it was at last found. Had it remained undis- 
covered, the gentleman would have been placed in a most pitiable situa- 
tion, for he took from his purse a coin exactly like that just found. Hav- 
ing heard that there was one of the same stamp in the British Museum, he 
had gone for the purpose of examining it, and comparing it with his own. 
The other gone—which was believed to be the only one in existence, and 
this found on the gentleman, would have been an everlasting stain upon 
his character. There is a case recorded, where the accused escaped the 
fate which every one believed he deserved. About fifty years since; a 
man was brought to trial for the murder of a fellow labourer. The evi- 
dence against him was very strong. They had been digging together in 
the field where the murder took place. The victim was found lying dead 
upon the ground--the fatal wound was inflicted by the stroke of a spade, 
which was found beside him ; the edge covered with hair and blood. His 
companion was not in the field, but his was the spade which had given the 
death blow—it was marked with his name. In farther evidence it came 
out that they had had a violent dispnte the night before, about the divi- 
sion of the sum to be paid for the digging of the field. To the surprise of 
every one who attended the trial, the jury could not agree; there was 
one who refused to join in a verdict of guilty. After having held out for the 
allotted time, they were taken to the usual confines, and there dismissed. 
The man was liberated, but though he had escaped with life, he was look- 
ed on asa murderer. It was not for many years after that his character 
was cleared. The person who had put the poor man to death was a sport- 
ing gentleman, who had gone out hunting early in the morning. Dene 
of the hounds had bounded over the hedge, and the gentleman followed 
them. One man was in the field alone, the other having gone to light 
his pipe at the nearest cabin. He spoke insolently to the gentleman, as 
he came forward to order him out of the field. The gentleman made a 
lash at him with his whip, and the man hurrying aside to avoid it, slip- 
ped, and fell on the edge of the spade which was in the ground ; his head 
was cloven, and he laid dead upon the ground. The gentleman, in an 
agony, went to a friend and told what had happened. Acting on his ad- 


y | vice, he immediately took ship and went abroad. On finding shortly 


after that the poor man was arraigned for the murder, the friend of the 
gentleman managed to have his name on the panel, for the purpose of 
saving the man,—he was the juror who refused to affix his name to the 
verdict of guilty. 

A respect for justice appears to be inherent in our nature, and the im- 
pression left on the public mind, by the chance that an innocent person 
may have suffered for a crime which he did not commit, tends to lessen 
the reverence for laws which may operate unjustly ; the possibility and 
the probability of innocence are frequently one and the same in popular 
estimation, and we know that the possibility and the probability of guilt 
have in some cases been considered the same by those who have carried 
on prosecutions—thus, on one side, the delinquent has been frequently 
elevated to the position of the martyr ; and, on the other. the guiltless 
have been degraded to that of the eriminal,—a difference in the penalty 








awarded for supposed and for possitive 
sonable views.* The impression that Elizabeth Fenning was innocent of 
the crime for which she suffered was very general. She was tried for 
having poisoned the family with whom she lived with some dumplings 
made by herself. She was convicted on circumstantial evidence, and exe- 
cuted on the 26th of July, 1815. An opinion prevailed that her guilt had 
not been clearly established. She persevered in declaring her innocence, 
and appeared to be supported by the trust that it would soon bo mani- 
fest ; her demeanour and her previous excellent character,—her last af- 
fecting interview with her parents, when she comforted them, by the most 
solemn assurance of herinnocence. The confidence in her dying declara- 
tion was evinced in the exhibition of public feeling at her funeral, which 
took place on the 3lst. There was an order and decorum in the average 
merits of the vast assemblage who attended her remains to the burying 
place, which marked respect for the degeased. The windows and the 
reilings, and even the roofs of the houses, were thronged with persons to 
wituess the mournful procession, which few could see without the most 
melancholy feelings. The pall was supported by six young girls-attired 
in white ; eight chief mourners, led by the bereft parents, followed ; and 
then hundreds of persons, walking two abreast. Thousands foliowed the 


_ would generate more rea- 


In Germany, the sentence of death is not carried into effect till there is 
a confession of guilt ; but the durance in which the condemned is kept is 
worse than death itself. When his judges believe his denial proceeds from 
obstinacy, he is confined ina subterraneous dungeon--here no ray of light 
is admitted, but all is dark, cold, and damp,—the horrors of soli con- 
finement are enhanced by an abode so loathsome,—the wretched prisoner 
is allowed no sustenance but a pittance of bread and water,—tbe dimen- 
sions of his cell are so contracted, that he cannot stretch his limbs, and 
the grave itself is looked to as a release from such misery. The mind and 
oe sink under such wretchedness, and it sometimes happens that 
the innocent avow a crime which they nevercommitted. Between thirty 
and forty years since, a woman, convicted of murder, was consigned to 
the dungeon, to be kept there till she made a full confession of her guilt. 
For a fortnight she asserted her innocence of the crime, but at'the end of 
that time her courage and her strength forsook her—she confessed the 
murder. She could scarcely totter to the place of execution, where the 
sentence of the law was accomplished. In the year 1821, Kigelcher, the 
most celebrated German painter of his day, was robbed and murdered in 
the neighbourhood of Dresden. A soldier of the name of Fischer was ta- 
ken up and brought to trial. The circumstantial evidence against him 
left no doubt of his guilt on the minds of his'judges, and he was condemn- 
ed to die ; but as he not confessed, he was sent to the dungeon ; but 
his powers of endurance failed after some months, and he acknowledged 
the murder. We are told that “ he had not yet been broken on the wheel,”’ 
when circumstances came out, which raised suspicion against Kalkofen, 
another soldier, as having been an accomplice in the crime. The result 
of the new inquiry was the complete proof of Fischer’s innocence : not a 
shadow of doubt remained. The real criminal confessed that he had com- 
mitted the robbery and murder. The liberty, now accorded to Fischer, 
was cruelly embittered by the effects of the fatal confinement. He had, 
when liberated, to be carried from the prison to the hospital; he said 
that he had made the false confession, that he might be released by death 
from a situation so intolerable. 

Nothing, as we perceive, can be more subversive of justice than this 
mode of dealing with cases of presumptive evidence ; but such an unbap- 
py example does not prevent its being desirable that some change should 
take place. It is true that circumstantial evidence may be so convinc- 
ing, it may not admit of a shadow of doubt; but as recorded instances of 
such have been proved to have led to false conclusions and fatal results, 
it would be happy if some new mode of conducting prosecutions on pre- 
sumptive evidence, different from those on positive proofs, could be 
adopted. There have been many authenticated cases, and would not one 
be sufficient, which may lead to the serious reflection whether the irrevo- 
cable penalty of the law should be awarded when there was a possibility 
ofinnocence? It is a strange rale in our law that a party shall not be 
adjudged guilty of homicide, unless death takes place within a year and 
a day after the infliction of a wound. It is well nnown to the medical 
profgssion that death may not ensue for a much longer period, and that 
there have been cases where it has not occurred for some years. In this 
rule we see what chances are given to the criminal to escape without pe- 
nalty ; while one unstained with crime may be subjected to the heaviest, 
by circumstantial evidence. There was a trial and execution in Dublin, 
more than a century since, which excited great interest. It was that of 
@ surgeon, well known in society, and esteemed for his amiable charac- 
ter, and remarkable for his humanity to the poor ; he lived in a retired 
street. It happened one evening that the milkwoman found the street 
door ejar,—and not being auswered when she knocked at it, she made 
her way to the kitchen. She had no sooner entered it, than uttering a 
loud shriek, she called loudly for help. The passers by and persons from 
the neighbouring houses were soon on the spot, and the kitchen was 
crowded in a short time. A sad spectacle presented itself. The young 
woman; who was servant to the surgeon, was lying dead on the flags, 
while her dress was,stained with the blood which had issued from a wound 
in the side. In looking about the door, a surgical instrument was found, 
which also was stained with blood. A medical man, who was present, as- 
certained that it was the instrument which had inflicted the death-wound. 
On a further search, a shirt, saturated with blood, was found huddled up 
in the coal-hole ; it was marked with the initials of the surgeon’s name. 
He was immediately seized, and, though protesting his innocence, he was 
evidently under considerable agitation. The silent witnesses which were 
brought against him were thought sufficient to prove his guilt, and all at- 
tempts to account for their having been found near the unfortunate girl, 
were scouted in the cross-examination. A living witness was also pro- 


arp | duced in court, an old lady, who deposed that she lived in the house di- 


rectly facing that where the surgeon resided ; that her drawing-room win- 
dow commanded a view of his premises, and that it was customary with 
her to watch his movements ; ske deposed that she had not taken her eyes 
off his house all that day on which the murder was perpetrated ; that no 
one had left or entered his house that day, but himself; that he went 


Y | home at about four o’clock, his usual hour of returning; and that on 


knocking at the door it was opened by the ‘servant, who, to the best of 
her belief, shut it fast when her master weat in ; that she saw him three 
or four times pass the windows of his sitting-room ; that the last time she 
saw him was about an hour and a half before the murder ; that she ob- 
served him look down both sidés of the street, and then shut down the 
window ; he held something in his hand, which she thinks may have been 
a surgical instrument; but this she would not positively swear. In sum- 
ming up the evidence, the horror which the prisoner had betrayed when 
looking on the body of his murdered servant, was eloquently dwelt on as 
a crowning proof of guilt. The defence was weak and meagre,—a bare 
denial of the crime being its chief substance. A thrill of horror pervaded 
the court. The jury retired—a brief space sufficed for deliberation—they 
returned with a verdict of guilty. The judge having donned his black cap, 
exhorted the prisoner on the heinousness of his crime, apd pronounced 
the fatal sentence. It is said that the condemned showed much fortitude 
throughout, and persisted to the last in asserting his innocence. He was 
brought to the place of execution amidst a vast concourse and the exe- 
crations of the people. We were told by an old gentleman that his father 
remembered having been held up in his nurse’s arms to see the procession 
to the place of execution. He was often spoken of in the social circle as 
one who had been held in much estimation. His untimely end was la- 
mented, but there were few who believed it undeserved. 

It was after the lapse of some years that one who had emigrated to 
America returned ; he was ill and troubledin mind ; something lay heavy 
on his heart and disturbed his conscience ; he made his confession to his 
priest ; he had been “ the sweetheart,” as he told him, of the murdered 
girl ; she had let himin by the back way, early in the evening, to take tea 
with her. As they sat side by side, he asked her for a kiss, which he 
would have snatched, when she denied him ; she took up her master’s 
surgical instrament, which she had to clean, and which lay on the table 
beside her, and she pointed it towards him jestingly ; in a struggle, she 
fell on it, and it pierced her side ; he snatched the shirt, which she had in 
her lap to mend, and stanched the blood which was flowing with it; but 
life soon ebbed away, and he saw the girl that he loved—who had been 


‘laughing and talking with him but a few minutes before, lying dead be- 


side him ; his agony only gave way to the instinct of self-preservation, 
when he thought he heard the sound of approaching footsteps ; he thrust 
the blood-stained shirt into the coal-hole, and setting the hall-door ajar, 
he concealed himself behind it, and. when the crowd had collected on 
hearing the alarm, he mingled with it, and then passed into the street, 
and on to the quay, and getting on hoard an American ship, he sailed In 
a few hours. When he learned that the surgeon’s life bad been forfeited, 
he was overwhelmed with anguish. The only reparation in his power 
was to clear his character from the dreadful imputation ; but though he 





* This would not be logical. There ought to be no penalty imposed on a 
man because of a supposed, unproven, guilt. The highest certainty of guilt 
authorizes punishment. Less than that degree of certainty does not authorize 
a lighter penalty, but forbids any at all. 
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felt » relief in this act of justice, yet it could not undo the injary inflict- 
ed. In hearing of such a tragedy, the question is naturally suggested, 
may not such have often ocourred, and may it not again,—and is there 
no remedy ? 





Tye War, 
THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 


LORD RAGLAN’S OFFICIAL DESPATCH. 
Head-Quarters, Katacha River, September 23, 1854, 

My Lord Duke,—I have the honour to inform your Grace that the allied 
troops attacked the position occupied by the Russian army, bebind the 
Alma, on the 20th inst., and I have great satisfaction in adding that they 
succeeded, in less than three hours, in driving the enemy from every part 
of the ground which they had held in the morning, and in establishing 
themselves upon it. 

The English and French armiessmoved out of their first encampment 
in the Crimea on the 19th, and bivouacked for the night on the left bank 
of the Bulganac, the former having previously supported the advance of 
a part of the Earl of Cardigan’s brigade of light cavalry, which had the 
effect of inducing the enemy to move up a large body of dragoons and 
Cossacks, with artillery. On this, the first occasion of the English en- 
countering the Russian force, it was impossible for any troops to exhibit 
more steadiness than did this portion of her Majesty’s cavalry. It fell 
back upon its supports with the most perfect regularity under the fire of 
the artillery, which was quickly silenced by that of the batteries I caus- 
ed to be brought into action. Our loss amounted to only four men 
wounded. 

The day’s march had been most wearisome, and under a burning sun, 
the absence of water, until we reached the insignificant but welcome 
stream of the Bulganac, made it to be severely felt. Both armies moved 
towards the Alma the following morning, and it was arranged that Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud should aseail the enemy's left by crossing the river at 
its junction with the sea and immediately above it, and the remainder of 
the French divisions should move up the heights in their front, while the 
English army should attaek the rigat and centre of the enemy’s position. 
In order that the gallantry exhibited by her Majesty’s troops, and the 
difficulties they had to meet may be fairly estimated, I deem it right, 
even at the risk of being considered tedious, to endeavour to make your 
Grace acquainted with the tion the Russians had taken up. It 
aout the great road about 24 miles from the sea, and is very strong by 
nature. ' 

The bold and almost precipitous range of heights—of from 350 to 400 
feet—that from the sea closely border the left bank of the river, here 
ceases, and formed their left, and, turning thence round a great amphi- 
theatre or wide valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle, where their right 
rested, and whence the descent to the plain was more gradaal. The front 
was about two miles in extent. Across the mouth of this great opening 
is a lower ridge at different heights varying from 60 to 150 feet, parallel 
to the river, and at distances from it of from 600 to 800 yards. The 
river itself is generally fordable for troops, but its banks are extremely 
rugged, and in most parts steep ; the willows along it had been cut down, 
in order to prevent them from affording cover to the attacking party, 
and in fact everything had been done to deprive an assailant of any 
species of shelter. 

In front of the position on the right bank, at about 200 yards from the 
Alma, is the village of Bouliouk, and near it a timber bridge, which had 
been partly destroyed by the enemy. The high pinnacle and ridge before 
alluded to were the key of the position, and, consequently, there the 
greatest preparations had been made for defence. Half way down the 
height and across its front wasa trench of the extent of some hundred 

ards, to afford cover against an advance up the even steep —e of the 

ill. On the right, and a little retired, was a powerful covered battery, 
armed with heavy guns, which flanked the whole of the right of the posi- 
tion. Artillery, at the-same time, was posted at the points that best 
commanded the passage of the river and its approaches generally. 

On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of tableland) were placed 
dense masses of the enemy’s infantry, while on the heights above was his 
great reserve, the whole amounting, it is supposed, to between 45,000 and 
50,000 men. The combined armies advanced on the same alignment, her 
Majesty’s troops in contiguous double celumns, with the front of two di- 
visions covered by light infantry and a troop of horse artillery, the 2d di- 
vision, under Lieutenant-General Sir De Lacy Evans, forming the right, 
and touching the left of the 3d division of the French army, under his Im- 
perial Highness Prince Napoleon, and the Light Division, under Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir George Brown, the left, the first being supported by the 
3d division, under Lieutenant-General Sir Richard England, and the last 
by the Ist division, commanded by Lieutenant-General his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. 

The 4th division, under Lieutenant-General Sir George Cathcart, and 
the cavalry under Major-General the Earl of Lucan, were held in reserve 
to protect the left flank and rear against large bodies of the enemy’s cav- 
alry which had been seen in those directions. On approaching too near 
the fire of the guns, which soon became extremely formidable, the two 
leading divisions deployed into line and advanced to attack the front, 
and the supporting divisions followed the movement. Hardly had this 
taken place when the village of Bouliauk, immediately opposite the cen- 
tre, was fired by the enemy at all points, creating a continuous blaze for 
300 yards, obscuring their position and rendering a passage through jt 
impracticable. Two regiments of Brigadier-General Adams’ brigade, 
part of Sir De Lacy Evans’ division, had, in consequence, to pass the 
river at a deep and difficult ford to the right under a sharp fire, while his 
first brigade, under Major-General Pennefather, and the remaining regi- 
ment of Brigadier-General Adams crossed to the left of the conflagration, 
opposed by the enemy’s artillery from the heights above. and pressed on 
toward the left of their position with the utmost gallantry and steadinegs. 

In the meanwhile, the Light Division, under Sir George Brown, effect- 
ed the passage of the Alma in his immediate front. The banks of the 
river itself were from their rugged and broken nature, most serious 
obstacles, and the vineyards, through which the troops had to pass, and 
the trees which the enemy had felled, created additional impediments, 
rendering every species of formation, under a galling fire, nearly an im- 
possibility. Lieutenant General Sir George Brown advanced against the 
enemy under great disadvantages. 

In this difficult operation he nevertheless persevered, and the lst Bri- 
gade, under Major General Codrington, succeeded in carrying a redoubt 
materially aided by the judicious and steady manner in which Brigadier 
General Buller moved on the left flank, and by the advance of four com- 
panies of the Rifle Brigade, under Major Norcott, who promises to be a 


_ distinguished officer of light troops. 


The heavy fire of grape and musketry, however, to which the troops 
were exposed, and the losses consequently sustained by the 7th, 23d, and 
33d regiments, obliged this brigade partially to relinquish its hold. By 
this time, however, the Duke of Cambridge had succeeded in crossing 
the river, and had moved up in support, and a brilliant advance of the 
brigade of Foot Guards, under Major-General Bentinck, drove the enem 
back and secured the final possession of the work. The Highland Bri- 
gade, under Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, advanced in admirable 
order and steadiness up the high ground to the left in co-operation with 
the guards : and Maj-Gen Pennefather’s brigade, which had been connected 
with the right of the Light Division, foreed the enemy completely to 
abandon the position they had taken such pains to défend and secure. 

The 95th regiment, immediately on the right of the Royal Fusileers in 
the advance, suffered equally with that corps an immense loss. The aig 
of the Royal Artillery in all these operations was most effectual.—The 
exertions of the field officers and the captains of troops and batteries to 
get the guns into action were unceasing, and the precision of their fire 
materially contributed to the great results of the day. Lieut. General 
Sir Richard England brought his division to the immediate support of the 
troops it advance, and Lieutenant General the Hon. Sir Gegrge Cathcart 
was actively engaged in watching the left flank. 


The nature of the ground did it of * 
airy under the Earl of Lucan, b not admit of the employment of the cav 


ut they succeeded in taking some prison- 

— at the = of battle. In the detail of these operations, which I 
rity gone into as far as the space of a despatch would allow, your Grace 
will perceive that the services in which the general and other officers of 


the army were engaged were of no ordinar 
: rm oy. character ; and I have great 
pleasure in submitting them for your Grace’ 8 most favourable suntibenns 


tion. The mode in which Lieute * 
ted bis division, Caer 4s wes nant General Sir George Brown conduc- 


: t trying circumst - 
pression of my warmest approbation, eThe fire to wish bis division os 
pete. pe roy Ban difficulties he had to contend against, afford no small 

roo! i i 
a est energies were applied to the successful discharge of his 
I must speak in corresponding terms of Li i 
, : eute’ 
Lacy Evans, who likewise conducted his division SRS pechot ane 
tion, and exhibited equal coolness and judgment in carrying out a most 
Meg eh ana srg His Royal Highness the Duk: of Cambelige brought 
is division inte action in support of the light division with great 
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ability, and had for the first time an opportunity of showing the enemy 


his devotion to her Majesty, and to the profession of which he is so distin- 
guished a member. My best thanks are due to Lieutenant-General Sir 
R. Eagland, Lieutenaut-General the Hon. Sir George Cathcart, and Lieu- 
tenant-General the Earl of Luean, for their cordial assistance wherever 
it could be afforded, and I feel. it my duty especially to recommend to 
our Grace’s notiee the distinguished conduct of Major-General Bentinck, 
ajor-General Sir Colin Campbell, Major-General Penuefather, Major- 
General Codrington, Brigadier-Gen. Adams, and Brigadier-Gen. Buller. 
In the affair of the previous day Major-General the Earl of Cardigan 
exhibited the utmost spirit and coolness, and kept bis brigade under per- 
fect command. The manner in which Brigadier-General Strangeways 
directed the Artillery and exerted himself to bring it forward met my en- 
tire satisfaction. , 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Burgoyne was constantly by my side, and 
rendered me, by his counsel and advice, the most valuable assistance ; 
and the commanding Royal Engineer, Brigadier General Tylden, was 
always at hand to carry out any service I might direet him to undertake. 
I deeply regret to say that he bas since fallen « vietim to cholera, as 
has Major Wellesley, who was present in the affair of the previous day, 
notwithstanding that he was then suffering from serious illness. He had 
during the illness of Major-General Lord de Ros, acted for him in the most 
efficient manner. I cannot speak too highly of Brigadier General Est- 


court, Adjutant General, or of Brigadier General Airey, who, in the short | second hal 


time he has conducted the duties of the Quartermaster General, has dis- 
played the greatest ability as well as aptitude for the office. I am much 
indebted to my military secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Steele, Major 
Lord Burghersh, add the officers of my staff, for the zeal, intel- 
ligence, and gallantry they all, without exception displayed. 

Lieut. Derriman, R. N., the commander of the Caradoc, aecompanied 
me during the whole of the operation, and rendered me an essential ser- 
vice, by a close observation of the enemy’s movements, which his prac- 
tised eye enabled him accurately to watch. I lament to say that Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Lagondie, who was attached to my head-quarters by the 
Emperor of the French, fell into the enemy’s hands on the 19th, on his 
return from Prince Napoleon’s division, where he had obligingly gone, at 
my request, with a communication to his Imperial Highness. This mic- 
fortune is deeply regretted, both by myself and the officers of my per- 
sonal staff. The other officer placed with me under similar circumstances, 
Major Vico, afforded me all the assistance in his power, sparing no exer- 
tion to be of use. 

I cannot omit to make known to your Grace the cheerfulness with 
which the regimental officers of the army have submitted to most unu- 
sual privations. My anxiety to bring Tato the country every cavalry 
and infantry soldier who was available, prevented me from embarking 
their baggage animals, and these officers have with them at this moment 
nothing but what they can carry, and they, equally with the men, are 
without tents or covering of any kind. I have not beard a single mur- 
mur. All seemed impressed with the necessity of the arrangement ; and 
they feel, I trust, satisfied that I shall bring up their bat-horses at the 
earliest moment. 

The conduct of the troops has been admirable. When it is considered 
that they have suffered severely from sickness during the last two 
months ; that, since they landed in the Crimea, they have been e 
to the extremes of wet, cold and heat; that the daily toil to provide 
themselves with water has been excessive, and that they have been pur- 
sued by cholera to the very battlefield, I do not go beyond the truth in 
declaring that they merit the highest commendation. 

In the ardour of attack they forgot all they had endured, and display- 
ed that high courage, that gallant spirit, for which the British soldier is 
ever distinguished, and, under the heaviest fire, they maintained the 
same determination to conquer as they had exhibited before they went 
into action, I should be wanting in my duty, my Lord Duke, if I did 
not express to your Grace, in the most earnest manner, my deep feeling 
of gratitude to the officers and men of the Royal Navy for the invaluable 
assistance they afforded the army upon this as on every occasion where 
it could be brought to bear upon our operations. 

They watched the progress of the day with the most intense anxiety, 
and, as the best way of evincing their participation in our success and 
their sympathy in the sufferings of the wounded, they never ceased, from 
the close of the battle till we left the ground this morning, to provide 
for the sick and wounded, and to carry them down to the beach—a la- 
bour in which some of the officers even volunteered to participate, an 
act which I shall never cease to recollect with the warmest thankfulness. 
I mention no names, fearing I might omit some who ought to be spoken 
of ; but none who were associated with us spared any exertion they could 
apply to so sacred a duty. Sir Edmund Lyons, who had charge of the 
whole, was, as always, most prominent in rendering assistance and pro- 
viding for emergencies. 

I enclose the return of killed and wounded. It is, I lament to say, 
very large ; but I hope, all circumstances considered, that it will be felt 
that no life was unnecessarily exposed, and that such an advantage could 
not be achieved without a considerable sacrifice. I cannot venture to es- 
timate the amount of the Russian loss. I believe it to have been great, 
and such is the report in the country. The number of prisoners who are 
not burt is small ; but the wounded amount to 800 or 900. Two general 
officers, Major-General Karganoff and Shokanoff—fell into our hands. 
The former is very badly wounded. 

I will not attempt to describe the movements of the French army—that 
will be done by an abler hand; but it is due to them to say that their 
operations were eminently successful, and that under the guidance of 
their distinguished commander, Marshal St. Arnaud, they manifested the 
utmost gallantry, the greatest ardour for the attack, and the high mili- 
tary qualities for which they are so famed. This despatch will be de- 
livered to your Grace by Major Lord Burghersh, who is capable of af- 
fording you the fullest information, and whom I beg to recommend to 
your especial notice. I have, &c., RaGuax. 

P. S.—I enclose a sketch of the field of battle. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 

NOMINAL RETURN OF CASUALTIES AMONG OFFICERS IN ACTION ON THE RIVER 

ALMA, CRIMBA, SEPTEMBER 20, 1854. 


Geyeri. Starr: Lieut Leslie, Royal Horse Guards, Orderly Officer to the Commander of the 
Forces, wounded severely ; Capt Weare, 50th Regiment, D.A.A.G., wounded severely. 

First Divisioy.—Staff: Capt Cust, Coldstream Guards, Aide-de-Camp te Maj-Gen Bentinck, 
killed.—Grenadier Guards : Lieut-Col Hom H Perey, wounded slightly ; Lieut Hamilton, slightly; 
Lieut Burgoyne, slightly.—Coldstream Guards; Lieut Baring, wounded severely.—Seots Fusi- 
leer Ghards: Lieut-Uol Dalrymple, wounded slightly ; Lieut-Col Berkeley, severely; Lieut-Cel 
Hepbura, severely ; Lieut-Col Haygarth, severely ; Capt Lerd Chewton, severely ; Capt Astley, 
severely ; Capt Bulwer, severely,; Capt Buckley, severely ; Capt Gripps, slightly ; Lieut Lord 
—" severely ; Lieut Hon H Annesley, severely.—93d Regiment: Lieut Abererombie, 


Szconp Dryision.—Staff: Gen Sir De Lacy Evans, severe jor. right houlder ; Léeut- 
Col Hon P E Herbert, 43d Reg, Assist-Quart-Gen, severe contusion, back of neck ; Capt Thomp- 
son, Dep-Assist-Quart-Gen, on shoulder blade; Ensign St Clair, 2let Regt, Acting-In r, 
shot throvgh right arm; Capt McDonald, 92d Regt, Aide-de-Camp, wounded severely.—30th 
Regt: Lieut Luxmore, killed; Capt Pakenham, wounded severely ; ue 3 Dickson, severely ; 
capt Conolly slightly ; Lieut and Adjt Wa'ker, slightly.—55th Regt : Brt- aj R Killed ; Gapt 
Schaw, killed ; Maj Whimper, wounded dangerously ; Bvt-Maj Voats, severely ; issett 





it ’ 
severely ; Lieut Armstrong, severely ; Lieut and Adjt Warren, slightly.—47th : Lieut Wol- 
locombe, wonnded severely ; Liewt Phillips “ee # Lieut Maycock, s! sf Regt : Lieut 
Col Smith, wounded severely ; Capt Dowdall, killed; Capt agton, killed; Lieut Pilbill, 


killed ; Lieut and Adjt Kingsley, killed ; Lieut Braybrooke, Ceylon Rifles, attached to 95th Reg 





Sargent, slightly ; Lieut Macd , slight c ; Lieut Gerard, contusion in abdomen ; En- 
sign Braybrooke, wounded ; Ensign Brooke, wounded in two laces ; Ensign Boothby, foot am 
putated ; Ensign Bazalgette, wounded ; Surgeon A Gordon, 8 —_ contusion. 

Turrp Division.—4th Regt: Lieut-Col Cobhe, Gennes slightly ; Capt Thompson, slightly. 

Ligut Division.—7th Regt : Capt the Hon. W. Monek, killed ; Capt Hare, wounded severe 
ly; Capt Watson, severely ; Capt Fitzgerald, severely; Lieut Persse. severely ; Lieut Apple- 
yard, slightly ; Lieut Coney, severely ; Lieut the Hon A O H Crofton, slight) ¢ it Carpenter, 
slightly ; Lieut Jones, severely.—23rd Regt: Lieut-Col Chester, killed ; Capt Wynn, killed ; 
Cope vans, killed; Capt Conolly, killed; Lient Radeliff, killed; Lieut Sir W Young, Bart, 
killed ; Lieut Austruthcr, killed ; See Lieut Butler, killed ; Capt Campbell, wounded severely ; 
Capt Hopton, slightly ; Lieut Bathurst, rohee # Lieut Sayer, slightly i Lieut and Acting Adjt 
Applewhaite, severely.—33rd Regt: Maj Gough, wounded severely ; Capt Fitlgerald, slightly ; 
Lieut Montagu, killed ; Lieut Wallis, wounded severely ; Lieut Worthington, lost one jeg; En- 
sign Siree, severly ; Ens. Greenwood, slightly.—19th Regt: Lient and Adjt Cardow, killed ; 
En Stockwell, killed ; Lieut-Col Saunders, wounded severely ; Maj M‘Gee, slightly ; ‘apt 
Warden, slightly ; Lieut Wardlaw, severely ; Lt. Currie, severly.—8th Regt : Quarterm’r Moore 
slightly wounded.—2d Battalion Ritle Brigade : Capt Earl of Errol, wounded in the hand —Ar- 
tillery : Capt Dew, killed ; Lient Walsham killed ; Lieut Cockerell, killed.—Royal Engineers : 
Lieut Teesdale, wounded severely. 

Total killed, 26; total wounded, 76; grand total, 102. 

J. B. BuokNatt Estcourt, Adjutant General. 
RETURN OF CASUALTIES WHICH OCCURRED IN ACTION ON RIVER ALMA, CRIMEA, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1854. 

Ist Division.—2 officers, 3 sergeants, 41 rank and file killed ; 16 officers, 21 sergeants, 1 drum- 
mer, 354 rank and file, wounded ; 1 rank and file missing. 

2d Division.—9 officers, 6 sergeants, 71 rank and file, killed ; 25 officers, 25 sergeants, 4 drum 
mers, 355 rank and file, wounded ; 3 rank and file miesing. 

ze evapo. —i rank and file, killed; 2 officers, 15 rank and file, wounded; 3 rank and file 


missing. 
4th Division. —1 rank and file killed ; 1 rank and file wounded. 
Light Division.—12 officers, 10 sergeants, 2 drummers, 183 rank and file, killed; 29 officers, 48 
sergeants, 12 drummers, 682 rank and file, wounded ; 9 rank and file missing. wd 
Grand Total.—26 efficers, 19 sergeants, 2drummers, 346 rank and file, 26 horses, killed; 73 


Officers, 95 sergeants, 17 drummers, 1,427 rank and file, 1 horse, wounded ; 2drummers, and 16 y 


rank and file missing. 
J. B. BuckNatw Estcort, Adjutant General. 





We add the following from the correspondence of the London Times : 
THE FIRST ROUGH SKETCH, 
Camp at the Alma, Sept. 20. 
Pressed by time, and excited by the events of this most memorable 
day, I despair, indeed, of giving the faintest comception of the terrible 
conflict which has just been terminated with the greatest honour to our 














arms, and I shall confine myself for the present to a simple narrative of 
the incidents of which I was an eye-witness. + 

On the morning of the 20th, ere daybreak, the whole of the British 
force was under arms. They were marshalled silently ; no bugles or 
drums broke the stillness, but the hum of thousands of voices rose loudly 
from the ranks, and the watchfires lighted up the lines of our camp as 
though it were a great town. When dawn broke it was discovered that 
the Russians bad retired from the heights, but bad left their fires 
burning. The troops lay on their arms for about an eee the 
generals were arranging the order of our advance. 

Lord Raglau had made his dispositions the previous evening, and the 
Generals of Division, Sir George Brown, Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir R. Eng- 
land, and Sir G. Catheart, aided by their Brigadiers-General, went from 
colonel to colonel of each regiment under their command, giving them 
instructions with respect to the arrangement of their men in the coming 
struggle. Early in the morning the troops were ordered to get in rea- 
diness, and at half-past six o’clock they were in motion. .It was a lovely 
day ; the heat of the sun was tempered by a sea breeze. The fleet was 
visible at a distance of four miles, covering the ocean as it was seen be- 
tween the hills, and we could make out the steamers on our right as close 
to the shore as possible. 

The Generals St. Arnaud, Bosquet, and Forey, attended by their staff, 
rode along in front of the lines, with Lord Raglan and his Generals at 

t, and were received with tremendous cheering. At1 20 we 
saw the steamers in shore (French) commence Srowiag seals up toa 
height in front, and the enemy replied by a heavy fire, but the distance 
Was too great for any effectual result. The action became general at 1 45 
on the of the French and Turks, who carried the heights on the 
right, which were but weakly protected. At 2 30 we advanced down the 
slope towards the valley of the Alma, above which rose the lines and re- 
doubts of the enemy. As we advanced they set fire toa village at the 
base of the descent to the valley at our side, and covered by the smoke, 
Hore @ tremendous fire of 9 and 12-pounder guns from their earthwork 


Our artillery replied with shot, shell, and rockets, while the men ad- 
vanced through a storm of bullets, and rushed across the stream—the 
light division on the right, the second division next, the first division in 
the centre, and the third su ing them. Amid a tremendous fire, the 
Guards rushed up the hill and stormed the heaviest battery. Once they 
were driven back, but the Duke rallied them, and led them to the charge 
in person. Sir George Brown had a horse shot under him. Sir De Lacy 
Evans led on his division under the very thickest of the mitraille. The 
Rassians threw spherical shot, marked with a cross, which inflicted terrible 
wounds, and their practice, when they got the range, was 

At 3 the French had moved up solid columns of infantry to the heights 
on our right, and turned the guns against the enemy. Our men 
through the flames of the village and through the river under a continu- 
ous roll of artillery. At 4 o’clock they ¢ in three divisions up the 
beighta, The Light Division suffered fearfally, particularly the 7th and 
23d regiments, which Sir George Brown led in person. The 55th, 95th, 
and 30th also suffered severely. The Rifles, second battalion, though the 
first under fire, suffered least of all, as they got over before the enemy 
caught the range. At 5 o’clock the Russians were flying in every direc- 
tion, ploughed up by the splendid fire of our guns, leaving on the field 
an immense number of dead, three guns, drums, and ammunition, The 
want of cavalry prevented out getting more prisoners, and of capturing @ 
greater number of guns. Our loss is about 1,200 killed and wounded, 
including a great number of officers. Fuller particulars in my next. This 
is written on the field, amid sights too terrible to mention. 


A MORE LEISURELY REVIEW. 

Heights above Alma, Sept. 21. 
The Alma is a tortuous little stream, which has worked its way down 
through a red clay soil, deepening its course as it proceeds seaward, and 
which drains the steppe-like lands on its right bank, making at times 
pools and eddies too deep to be forded, though it can generally be cros- 
sed by waders who do not fear to wet their knees. It need not be said 
that the high banks formed by the action of the stream in cutting through 
the soil are sometimes at one side, sometimes at another, according to the 
sweep of the stream. At the — where the bulk of the British army 
crossed , the banks are generally at the right side, and vary from twoand 
three to six or eight feet in depth to the water ; where the French attack- 
ed the banks are generally formed by the unvaried curve of the river on 
the left hand side. 

A remarkable ridge of mountain, varying in height from 500 to 700 
feet, runs along the course of the Alma on the left or South side with the 
course of the stream, and a ‘suming the form of cliffs when close to the sea. 
This ridge is marked all along its course by deep gullies, which ran to- 
ward the river at various angles, and serve, no doubt, to carry off the 
floods produced by the rains and the melting of the Winter snows on the 
hills and table lands above. At the top of the ridges, between the es, 
the Russians had erected earthwork batteries, mounted with 32 lb. and 
24 lb. brass guns, supported by numerous field-pieces and howitzers. These 
guns, enfiladed the tops of the ravines parallel to them, or swept them to 
the base, while the whole of the sides up which an enemy, unable to stand 
the direct fire of the batteries, would be forced to ascend, were filled with 
masses of skirmishers armed with an excellent two-groove rifle, throwin 
a large solid conical ball with force at 700 and 800 yards, as the Frenc 
learned to their cost. 

The principal gue d consisted of an earthwork of the form of two 
sides of a triangle, with the apex pointed towards the bridge, and the 
sides covering both sides of the stream, corresponding with the bend inthe 
river below it, at the distance of 1,000 yards, while, with a fair elevatjon, 
the 32-pounders threw, as we saw very often, beyond the houses of the 
village to the distance of 1,400 and 1,500 yards. This was constructed 
on the brow of the hill about 600 feet above the river, but the hill rose 
behind it for another 50 feet before it dipped away toward the road. The 
ascent of this hill was enfiladed by the fire of three batteries of earthwork 
on the right, and by another on the left, and these batteries were equally 
capable of covering the village, the stream, and the slopes which ied up 
the hill to their position. In the first battery were 13 32-pounder brass 
guns of exquisite workmanship, which told only too well. In the other 
batteries were some 25 guns in all. It was said that the Russians had 
100 guns on the hills and 40,000 men (40 battalions of infantry 1,000 strong 
each of the 16th, 31st, 32d, and 52d regiments.) 

We were opposed principally to the 16th and 32d regiments, judging by 
the number of dead in front of us. I have not been able to ascertain by 
whom they were commanded, but there is a general report that Menschi- 
koff commanded the army in chief, that the left was under Gortschakoff, 
a relative of the diplomatist, and that the right was under Bodahoff, the 
military Governor of Sebastopol. It is also affirmed, that the carriage of 
Menschikoff was taken, and in it was found a copy of a dispatch addressed 
to the Emperor, in which the prince stated that 40,000 men might take 
Sebastopol, but that 80,000 men conld be held in check for weeks by the 
position of the Alma. It is said the Russians bad taken range of all the 
principal points in their front, and placed twigs and sticks to mark them. 
In this they were assisted by the post signboards on the road. — 

The Russians opened a furious fire on the whole of our line, but the 
French had not yet made progress enough to justify usin advancing. The 
round shot whizzed in every direction, dashing up the dirt and sand into 
the faces of the staff of Lord Raglan, who were also shelled severely, and 
attracted much of the enemy’s fire. Still Lord Raglan waited patiently 
for the development of the French attack. At length an aide-de-camp 
came to him and reported the French had crossed the Alma, but they 
had not established themselves sufficiently to justify usin an attack. The 
infantry were, therefore, ordered to lie down, and the army for a short 
time was quite passive, only that our artillery ee = forth an unceasing 
fire of shell, rockets and round shot, which ploughed through the Rus- 
sians, and caused them great loss. They did not waver, however, and re- 
plied to our artillery manfully, their shot falling among our men as they 
lay, and carrying off legs and arms at every round. 

Lord Raglan at last became weary of this inactivity--his spirit was up 
—he looked around, and saw men on whom he knew he might stake the 
honour and fate of Great Britain by his side, and, anticipating a little in 
a military point of view the crisis of action, he gave orders of our whole 
line to advance. Up rose these serried masses and passing through a 
fearfal shower of round, case shot and ‘shell, they dashed into the Alma, 
and “ flounded” through its waters, which were literally torn into foam 
by the deadly hail. At the other side of the river were a number of vine- 
ards and, to our surprise, they were occupied by Russian riflemen. 
Three of the staff were here shot down, but, led by Lord Raglan in person, 
the rest advanced cheering on the men. , . 

And now came the turning point of the battle, in which Lord Raglan, 
by his sagacity and military skill, probably secured the victory at a 
smaller sacrifice than would have been otherwise the case. He dashed 
over the bridge, followed by his staff. From the road-over it, under the 
Russian guns, he saw the state of the action. The British line, which he 
had ordered to advance, was struggling through the river and up the 








heights in masses, firm indeed, but mowed down by the murderous fire of 
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the batteries, aud by grape. round shot, shell, canister, case shot and 


m some of the guns of the central battery, and from an 
an ran Ley compact mass of Russian infantry Then bensmeneed one 
of the most bloody aud determined struggles in the annals of war. The 
2d Division, led by Sir De. L. Evans in the most dashing manner, crossed the 
stream on the right. The 7th Fusileers, led by Colonel Yea, were swept 
down by fifties. 

The 55th, 30th, and 95th, led by Brigadier Pennefather, who was in the 
thickest of the fight, cheering on his men, again and again were checked 
indeed, but never drew back in their onward pro which was marked 
by a fierce roll of Minié musketry ; and Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 
47th, and 49th, bravely charged up the hill, and aided them in the battle. 
Sir George Brown, conspicuous on # grey horse, rode in front of his 
Light Division, urging them with voice and gesture. Gallant fellows! 
they were worthy of such a gallant chief. The 7th, diminished by one 
half, fell back to re-form their columns lost for the time; the 23d, with 
eight officers dead and four wounded, were still rushing to the front, aided 
by the 19th, 334, 77th, and 88th. Down went Sir George in a cloud of 
dust in front of the battery. He was soon up, and shouted “ 23d, I’m all 
right. Be sure I’ll remember this day,” and led them on again, but in the 
shock produced by the fall of their chief, the gallant regiment suffered 
terribly while paralyzed for a moment. } 

Meantime the Guards, on the right of the Light Division, and the Bri- 
gade of Highlanders were storming the height on the left. Their line 
was almost as regular as though they were in Hyde-park. Suddenly a 
tornado of round and grape rushed through from the terrible battery, and 
@ roar of musketry from behind thinned their front ranks by dozens. It 
was evident that we were just able to contend against the Russians, fa- 
voured as they were by a great position. At this very time an immense 
mass of Russian infantry were seen moving toward battery. They 
halted. It was the crisis of the day. ame 4 angular, and solid, they 
looked as if they were cut out of the solid rock. It was beyond all doubt 
that if our iufantry, harrassed and thinned as they were, got into the bat- 

they would have to encounter again a formidable fire, which they 
were but ill able to bear. 

Lord Raglan saw the difficulties of the situation. He asked if it would 
be possible to get a yon of guns to bear on these masses. The reply 
was “ Yes,” and an artillery officer, whose name I do not know, brought 
two guns to fire on the Russian squares. The first shot missed, but the 
next, and the next, cut through the ranks so cleanly and so keenly, that 
a clear lane could be seen fora moment through the square. After a few 
rounds the — became broken, wavered to and fro, eand fled over 
the brow of the hill, leaving behind it six or seven distinct lines of dead, 
lying as close as possible to each other, marking the passage of the fatal 
messengers. This act relieved our infantry of a deadly incubus, and they 
continued their magnificent and fearful progress up the hill. The Duke 
encouraged bis men by voice and example, and proved himself worthy 
of his command and of the Royal race from which he comes. 

“ Highlanders,” said Sir Colin Campbell, ere they came to the charge, 
“ Don’t pull a trigger till you’re within a yard of the Russians!”’ The 
charged, and wel ge A yed the chieftain’s wish; Sir Colin had his 
horse shot under him, but his men took the battery ata bound. The Rus- 
sians rushed out, and left multitudes of dead behind them. The Guards 
had stormed the right of the battery ere the Highlanders got into the left, 
and it is said the Scots Fusileer Guards were the first toenter. The se- 
cond and Light Division crowned the heights. The French turned the 
guns on the hill against the flying masses, which the cavalry in vain tried 
to cover. A few faint struggles from the scattered infantry, a few rounds 
of cannon and musketry, and the enemy fled to the South-east, leaving 
three generals, three guns, 700 prisoners and 4000 wounded behind them. 
The battle of the Alma was won. It is won with the loss of nearly 3000 
killed and wounded on our side. The Russians’ retreat was covered b 
their cavalry, but if we had had an adequate cavalry force we could have 
captured many guns and multitudes of prisoners. 


CRITICISM AND DRTAILS. 
Heights of Alma, Sept. 21. 

The battle of the Alma was perfect in all respects except one—the ca- 
valry arm was inoperative. The Russian cavalry covered itself with dis- 
It never gave our horse a chance of a charge, and the nature of 

ground forbade our attempting a demonstration against a very supe- 
rior force manceuvring in a higher position. The Russians, indeed, bare- 
ly covered the retreat, and the squadrons were too weak to try a dash at 

m. Asan exemplification of the several uses of light infantry skir- 
pom heavy infantry, and of horse and field artillery, the battle was 
complete. 

There is this very peculiar feature about the action—that we had the 
very thing to do which we alone could have done, and that the French 
bad to do work for which they were particularly suited. Ours it was to 
face steadily the fire of tremendous batteries: to advance with a rush, 
steady and sure, and resistless.as the swell of the ocean, against a wall 
of fire and solid masses of infantry ; to struggle on, at one time over- 
whelmed by crashing volleys of grape and musketry, at another disorga- 
nized by round shot, winning the ground from death at every pace ; to 
form tranquilly and readily when thrown into momen disorder, and 
at last to nail victory to our colours by the never-failing British bayonet. 
It issaid that several French officers have declared since they viewed the 
ground, that they thought their men would not have been able to carry 
the position as we did. General Canrobert, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
exclaimed to one of our generals, at the close of the day, “ All I would 
ask of fortune now is that I might command a corps of English troops 
for three short weeks ; I could then die peppy 

On the other hand, the French had to scale the sides of steep ravines 
covered with dense masses of infantry, supported by clouds of skirmish- 
ers ; they had to clamber up rocky steeps defended by swarms of sharp- 
shooters ; they had to gain a most difficult position with quickness and 
alacrity. De y would have been fatal ; slowness of moment would have 
lost us the battle, for without the French on the heights on our right we 
must have been driven across the Alma, as they failed in carrying our 
batteries. Their energetic movements, their rapid flame-like spread from 
crag to crag, their ceaseless fusillade of the deadly rifle, were all asto- 
nishing, and paralyzed the enemy completely. We, perhaps, could ne- 
ver have made such a rapid advance, or have got over so much ground 
in the same time. 

It will be observed that ihe loss fell principally on the 7th, 23d, and 
33d Regiments, which formed the brigade of the Light Division, and on 
the 30th, 55th, and 95th Regiments, which formed the right brigade of the 
2d division. In fact, these regiments were directly exposed to the tre- 
mendous fire of the principal eartnwork battery, and came under range 
almost the moment the advance was sounded. The Rifles got over the 
stream in such loose order that they were wonderfully preserved, in spite 
of the tremendous storm of shot which rattled overthem. Colonel Law- 
rence bad his horse killed under him. Major Narcott’s charger received 
no less than five mortal wounds. 

When the 7th got out of the stream Colonel Yea found himself and his 
men at once under range of the battery before they could form, and were 
obliged to advance pell-mell against the guns. Poor Monck and Hare 
soon fell! The colours were lost for a time, for thrice did the enemy’s 
shot strike down the officers who carried them ; but Captain Pearson, aid- 
de-camp to Sir G. Brown, passed the last poor fellow who bore them, 
and he was enabled to restore them to the gallant colonel. They are 
torn to — with shot. The 33d, which crossed the stream the first, 
pe y Colonel Blake, were mowed down by round after round of shot 

The Major, (Gough,) Captain Fitagerald, Lieutenants Wallis and 
Worthington, Ensigns Siree and Greenwood, fell wounded in a few mo- 
ments ; Lieut. Montagu was killed on the spot. Young Worthington has 
since died of his wounds on board ship. The 23d, which was between the 
7th and 33d, pushed on in advance, and were received by a fearful fire of 
rifles and musketry, grape and canister. Enco by the example of 
their Brigadier, Codrington, and headed by their gallant old General, Sir 
George Brown, the noble brigade rushed up the steep, every moment di- 
minishing their numbers, and strewing the ground with dead and dying. 
a was right in front of the battery that the 23d received their severest 

While the Ist brigade of the Light Division was char up the hill 
on one side of it, the left or 2d brigade of the 2d (Sir De ee es) divis- 
ion was charging the enemy close to them, ard was exposed to a similar 
fire, and met with similar losses, The 30th, 55th and 95th left long lines 
of dead behind them, and just as they came to the battery a sheet of lead 
passed through them like asword. They were utterly broken up. It 
— Meme yb ~s be seg to — ; and the Russians seeing their re- 

’ brassu reastwor 
them down the hill with the bayonet. ean aue govueey Soerget 

But few exchanges of the steel were made, probably not more than half 
a dozen bayonet wounds were inflicted, and bitterly did the enemy re- 
pent his temerity. The shattered regiments re-formed, and cheered on 
by their indefatigable Brigadier, Pennefather, whose courage never shone 
more conspicuously than on this day, they drove the enemy up the 


hill to the shelter of their earthworks, and then sent them flying beyond 
the hill, pursued by volleys of Minie balls, while Brigadier General Cod- 
Be dy noble e dealt the same vearare on their opponents. 

hile the guards were running up they fell fast, and at last the Duke, 
anxious at the loss of one regiment, seemed inclined to retire his men only 
for @ moment to re-form, but was diverted from doing so by the advice 
of Sir CollinCampbell. They continued their advance, therefore swal- 
lowed up in smoke, and rent through every instant by shot, and, after a 
momentary check, rushed into the battery. The Grenadiers and Scots 
Fusileers contend eagerly for the honour of being first in, and still 
more eagerly for the honour of capturing the beautiful brass gun ; and I 
confess I am not able to decide the controversy, which will, no doubt, be 
settled by the generals. I have already mentioned the fire of the High- 
landers and its effect (in my former letter), and their appearance at the 
other side of the hill, coupled with their deadly volley, caused the instan- 
taneous route of the enemy. 


CONDUCT OF THE VICTORS AFTER THE VICTORY. 
It is worth notice that in the small spirit of detraction, so manifest just 
now in portions of theAmerican Press, the V. Y. Herald heads the follow- 
ing extract “ Atrocities committed after the Victory.” !! 


Many of the Russians were shot in three or four places; few of them 
had only one wound. They seemed to have a general idea that they 
would be murdered—possibly they had been told no quarter would be 
given, and several deplorable events took place in consequence. As our 
men were passing by, two or three of them were shot or stabbed by men 
lying on the groud, and the cry was raised that “ the wounded Russians” 
were firing on our men. There is a story indeed, that one officer was 
severely injured by a man te whom he was in the very act of adminis- 
tering succour as he lay in agony on the field ; be this as it may, there was 
at one time a near chance of a massacre taking place ; but the men were 
soon controlled, and confined themselves to the pillage which always takes 
place on a battle field. One villain with a red coat on his back, I regret 
to say, I saw go up to a wounded Russian who was rolling on the earth 
in the rear of the 7th regiment, and before we could say a word he dis- 
charged his rifle right through the wretched creature’s brains. Colonel Yea 
rode at him to cut him down, but the fellow excused himself by declaring 
the Russian was going to shoot him. This was the single act of inhuma- 
nity I saw perpetrated by this army flushed with victory and animated 
by angry passions, although the wounded enemy had unquestionably en- 
dangered their lives Ly acts of ferocious folly. 


MEN OF MARK AMONGST THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


Amongst the list of killed and wounded there will be found the names 
of many noble English families. The Earl of Listowel’s son, Lord En- 
nismore, of the Fusilier Guards, is reported as wounded severely, and the 
Earl’s brother, Capt. the Hon. C. Hare, of the 7th Fusiliers, has met with 
a similar casualty. Capt. the Hon. Wm. Monck, also of the Fusiliers, 
(brother of Viscount Monck, M.P. for Portsmouth,) who was killed at the 
head of his company, was a great favourite in the 7th, and will be deeply 
regretted. Lieut. the Hon. C. Crofton, of the same regiment, who was 
wounded, is the eldest son of Lord Crofton, and gran son to the late 
Lord Anglesey. He was page of honour to her Majesty before his en- 
trance into the army, about a year ago. In the 23d Fusiliers, Captain 
Arthur Williams Wynn, who lost his life in the conflict, was cousin of Sir 
va Williams Wynn, Bart., M.P., and son of the late Right Hon. C. 

. Wynn. 

Lond Chewton, who was wounded, is the eldest son of the Earl of Wal- 
degrave, and is a captain in the Scots Fusilier Guards. Lieut. the Hon. 
H. Annesley, of the same regiment, is a younger brother of Lord Annes- 


Yj ley. Captain Horace Cust, of the Coldstream Guards, is the only officer 


of the Household Brigade, who fell. He was cousin of the young Earl 
Brownlow. Amongst the wounded is the Earl of Errol, who is in vir- 
tue of his office of High Constable, the first subject in Scotland after the 
blood royal. Two members of Parliament had narrow escapes —Sir De 
Lacy Evans having received a severe contusion in the right shoulder, 
and Col. the Hon. Percy Egerton Herbert one in the back of the neck. 
The former gallant officer, as is well known, represents Westminster ; the 
latter, Ludlow. 

No loss perhaps has occasioned more regret than that of Sir William 
Young of the 23d, who was killed. He was the lineal descendant of Sir 
John Young, who accompanied Mary Queen of Scots, as her Chamber- 
lain, on her return from France to Scotland, in 1561. He was just 
21 years of age, had been about four years in the service, and had just 
married a young: and very beautiful woman when he embarked from 
Southampton. He wept likea child to a friend in that town when speak- 
ing of leaving her. She went to Southampton to see him off. What a 
load of sorrow must be hers. 

(We copy this last paragraph with some feeling; having the honour 
to belong to the same stock as the deceased Baronet.—Ed. Alb.) 








WHAT ST. ARNAUD SAYS OF THE BRITISH. 


On our left the English met with large masses of the enemy and with 
great difficulties, but everything was surmounted. Th> English attacked 
the Russian positions in admirable order under the fire of their cannon, 
carried them, and drove off the Russians. The bravery of Lord Raglan 
rivals that of antiquity. In the midst of cannon and musket shot he dis- 
played a calmness which never left him. The French lines formed on the 
heights and the artillery opened its fire. Then it was nolonger a retreat, 
but a rout; the Russians threw away their muskets and knapsacks in or- 
der to run the faster. If, Sire, I had had cavalry, I should have obtained 
immense results, and Menschikoff would no longer have had an army ; but 
it was late, our troops were harrassed, and the amunition of the artillery 
was exhausted.— Marshal St. Arnaud’s Dispatch to the Emperor. 


THE MASTERLY MOVEMENT FROM THE NORTH TO THE SOUTH OF SEBASTOPOL. 

The subjoined clear account embodies the substance of a very interest- 
ing despatch from Lord Raglan, and is particularly commended to no- 
tice. It is an editorial article, from the London Times of the 11th inst. 


Lord Raglan’s interesting despatch of the 28th of September from Ba- 
laklava, and a private communication of the same date from an intelli- 
gent officer in the Guards, enable us to resume the narrative of the ope- 
rations precisely at the point at which we left them yesterday. We have 
already stated that on the 23d the allied armies left the Alma and pro- 
ceeded to cross the Katcha river ; on the 24th they crossed the Belbek, 
where it had been intended to effect the landing of the siege matériel 
with a view to an attack on the north side of Sebastopol. It was fonnd, 
however, that the enemy had placed a fortified work so as to prevent the 
vessels and transports from approaching this river, and, with extraordi- 
nary fertility of resource, strategical judgment, and military daring, tbe 
plan of operations was suddenly changed by Lord Raglan, with the con- 
currence of Marshal St. Arnaud. It was determined to advance at once 
by a flank march round the east of Sebastopol, to cross the valley of the 
Tchernaya, and seize Balaklava as the future basis of operations against 
the south side of the harbour of Sebastopol. Nothing could be finer than 
the and spirit conception of this movement, unless it be the courage and 
endurance with which it was executed by the troops. To effect this object 
it was necessary, after crossing the Belbek near the village of that name, 
and also the high road from that place to Sebastopol, to strike off to the 
south-east across the country, so as to reach the Balaklava road at or 
near a place called Khutor Mackenzie, or Mackenzie’s Farm. 

The distance from one road to the other is about six miles as the crow 
flies ; but the country is covered with a thick forest or jungle, through 
which the troops had to make their way by the compass as well as they 


and in many places the men could scarcely see one another through the 
dense brushwood. Thus groping their way along, the First Division took 
at first too southerly a direction. and arrived near the hill on which the 
Inkerman lights are erected ; from this point they turned due east, and, 
after some hours of extraordinary exertion and difficulty, they reached 
Mackenzie’s Farm—a name and locality singularly welcome to the High- 
land Brigade. As the Guards approached the border of the forest, firing 
was heard in the front, and, considering the state of confusion into which 
the whole army had been thrown by so difficult aud irregular a march, 
their position might have become extremely critieal, for,on clearing the 
forest, Lord Raglan’s staff, with some batteries of artillery, found them- 
selves on the flank and rear of a Russian division, said to amount to 15,000 
men, on its march to Bakshiserai. No sooner, however, had our guns 
opened upon the enemy, who were wholly unprepared for such an attack, 
than they fled with precipitation, some in one direction and some in an- 
other, leaving in the hands of our army a few astonished prisoners and an 
immense quantityof carts, baggage, stores, and ammunition, which strewed 
the road for three miles. 

After this adventure, which struck fresh terror into the ranks of the 
enemy, the army descended by a steep defile into the plains through 
which the river Tchernaya flows, and bivouacked that night upon its 





could, though it was impracticable to the artillery of the Light Division, 


without roads, and almost without water. Nevertheless, it was here that 
Lieutenant Maxse, of H.M.’s ship 4gamemnon, volunteered to retrace his 
at night Moe the forest and across a country infested with Cos- 
sacks, to convey to Sir E. Lyons the order to bring round the fleet ; and, 
80 well was this extraordinary service performed, that Mr. Maxse reached 
the fleet at 4 a.m., and before noon the Agamemnon was off the port of 
Balaklava. In the meantime the forces had reached that place by an easy 
march next morning ; and, although the old Genoese fort on the rock open- 
ed its fire and threw a shell among Lord Raglan’s staff, the place surren- 
dered as soon as the heights were occupied. We may here add that the 

ition of Balaklava is considered by the highest military authorities 
n the army to be so strong that it can easily be rendered impregnable as 
long as it is held by our troops, and that it affords us a perfectly secure 
base of operations, under all circumstances whatever, with a fine port, a 
healthy climate, anda fertile country. To an army, landing as the allied 
forces landed on an unknown coast like that of the Crimea, such a pos- 
session is of inestimable value. 

We are not able to form from these despatches a clear idea of the cor- 
responding movement of the Frepch army, except that Lord Raglan 
states their march to have been even longer and more fatiguing than that 
of the British troops, and they reached the Tchernaya a day later. There 
is, however, some reason to infer, from a telegraphic despatch attributed to 
General Canrobert, that he intended to occupy one of the déep bays be- 
tween Cape Chersonese and Sebastopol, ann to land the French siege 
train there. The fires of the ancient lighthouse of the Tauric Chersone- 
sus, whicb the Russians had extinguished, have already been rekindled 
by the allied troops. Such is the proximity of these positions to Sebas- 
topol that the place can be reconnoitered with ease. Lord Raglan states 
that he had himself a good view of it on the 27th, when he moved two di- 
sions to its immediate neighbourhood ; and the chief engineers of the 
English and French armies were employed in a deliberate survey of its 
defences. A place which can be thus easily approached by an enemy, 
and reconnoitered from the adjacent heights without molestation, may 
22 Srapeees to be already invested, at least on the south side of the 

ur. ' 

It is evident that this rapid and almost unforeseen evolution of the 
allied forces not only took the Russian division which fell in with the 
army extremely by surprise, but must completely have upset the cal- 
culations of Prince Menschikoff for the defence of the place. After 
much consideration and discussion, it was thought probable that Sebas- 
topol would be attacked on the north, chiefly because the landing could 
not be effected to the south, and it was impracticable to move the heavy 
baggage of the troops across such forests and ravines as those we have 
just described. In fact, the march could not have been made if Lord 
Raglan had not taken the precaution of sending all the tents and heavy 
mseage on board the ships, which brought them round to Balaklava. 
The Russians were, of course, confirmed in the opinion that the attack 
would be made on the north when they found that the armies had landed 
beyond the Alma ; consequently the whole strength of the garrison was 
employed in throwing up works on that side, and as our troops passed 
the head of the Valley of Inkerman they saw the vast extent of these 
preparations, 

uddenly, and before they have well recovered from the tremendous 
defeat on the Alma, or ascertained what the allies are next about to 
undertake, the enemy will learn that the combined armies have forced 
their whole line of. communication with the interior, routed a corps 
d’armée and taken a convoy in passing, crossed the forest, the defile, and 
the Tchernaya, and established themselves in the strongest position of 
the Crimea, and on the weakest side of the harbour of Sebastopol. Such 
a strategical defeat is even more humiliating to Prince Menschikoff, and 
more discreditable to his military talents, than the loss of the Battle of 
the Alma, for there, at least, his troops resisted as long as they could, 
and only gave way before superior strength and courage ; but to have 
allowed the whole force of the enemy to march ronnd him without oppo- 
sition—to have abandoned without any attempt at defence a country so 
broken that every brook might have become a fortressand every bush an 
ambuscade—and, lastly, to find himself shut up in his own trap, with the 
enemy pressing round the heights--is a calamity which has scarcely fallen 
to any commander since Mack was shut up in Ulm. Lord Raglan states 
on the 28th that he was most desirous to undertake the attack on Sebas- 
topol without the loss of a day, and the Third and Fourth Divisions bad 
already been sent to the front to give them their turn in the next en- 
counter. 





SEBASTOPOL HARBOUR. THE RUSSIANS SINK THEIR SHIPS, 


» 2 Britannia, off the Katscha, Sept. 24, 1854. 

Sir :--In my letter of yesterday, (No. 487,) I reported the extraordi- 
nary change that had taken place in the position hitherto maintained b 
the enemy’s fleet in the harbour of Sobastopol, and I now beg you wi 
acquaint the Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty that the same after- 
noon, on the appearance of the allied fleets in sight of Sebastopol, the 
whole of the vessels moored across the harbour were sunk by the Rus- 
sians, leaving their masts more or less above water, and I went last 
evening to the mouth of the harbour to assure myself of this singular 
event. 

Captain Drummond has examined the harbour this morning, and re- 
ports that the lower mastheads of the ships are generally above water ; 
that the passage is closed, excepts perhaps a small space near the shoals 
off the north battery, and the double booms inside are thus rendered more 
secure. 

Right sail of the line are moored east and west, inside of the booms, and 
three of the ships are heeled over to give their guns more elevation to 
sweep over the land to the northward. 

An intelligent seaman, a deserter, who escaped from Sebastopol on the 
22d, had partly prepared me for some extraordinary movement. He had 
informed me that the crews of the ships moored across the harbour (to 
one of which he had been attached) had been landed, with the exception 
of a very few in each ship ; that the vessels were plugged ready for sink- 
ing ; that the gans and stores were all on board ; and that the other ships 
were moored under the south side to defend the harbour from attack from 
the northward. He reported that the battle of Alma bad greatly dis- 
pirited the Russians ; that the troops had retreated on Sebastopol without 
a halt ; and that he believes the whole Russian force not to exceed 40,000. 
The man’s statements were clear, and on points that came under his own 
observation were mostly corroborated, and I consider reliance may be 
placed on his information generally, considering the means his station in 
life afforded of enabling him to obtain it. At the request of Lord Raglan, 
I have sent him on shore to act as a guide to the army on their approach 
to the environs of Sebastopol. . * ° oa 

I have, &c., J. W. D. Dunpas, Vice-Admiral. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Another and later account says :—The ships which they sank two days 
ago at the entrance of the harbour are the Holy Trinity, 120 ; Rostilaff, 
84; Sisepeli, 40 gun frigate ; Zagoodieh, 84; Ooriel, 80; Silistria, 80; 
Koolevche, 40. These ships, with one exception, had all their rigging 
standing, all their guns and stores of every description on board. Parts 
of their hulls are visible, but the masts and rigging are now cut away. 





TRIBUTE FROM AN AMERICAN SOURCE. 


No man who has a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins will read of 
the conduct of the British troops at Alma without a thrill of admiration. 
The real brunt of the battle fell upon them, and it was the most trying 
that can occur in military operations. To cross a deep and difficult ford 
in the very face of a tremendous fire of a hundred pieces of artillery, to 
form on the opposite bank where the ground was most broken and en- 
cumbered. to struggle up steep heights under a murderous sweeping 
ehower of grape, round shot, shell, canieter case shot and musketry, to 
march steadily on though platoons and companies were mowed down 
like grass, and to sweep away the Russians from a position of such ex- 
treme strength, was an achievement that it took Saxon stamina to ex- 
ecute. It was aot impetuosity, the impulsive enthusiastic ardour which 
characterizes the more Southern races, which effected it. That probably 
would have been unequal to the purpose, for that kind of martial spirit is 
especially subject to panic and would have hardly escaped it io such an 
extremity. It was cool, calm, determined, unfaltering iron energy 
which won this battle—that quality which as signally marks the race In 
war asin piece. The French had the easier part to perform of outflank- 
ing and turning a wing. They did this under considerable difficulty in 
their own gallant style. The Russians fought with undeniable resolution. 

We give up our columns this morning to the details of this usemendous 
engagement. It has been more than a generation since accounts li “ 
these have figured in newspapers, and they connot fail of being read wi 
extreme interest. Lord Raglan’s despatch is writtea with consisone, 
clearness, and elegance ; and, in dignity and freedom from every t ms 
like gasconade, forms a marked contrast to the rhapsody of St. =. 
Operation® have not yet fairly commenced upon Sebastopol ; onl ow 
tenor of the last advices makes it manifest that this stronghold w h sd 
be carried without the most desperate fighting. The fieet, upon the a 
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have been rendered utterly unserviceable by the closing u of the har- 
bour ; and the whole plan of operations by the land force = 4 
quence been changed. It is useless to anticipate results.—V. ¥. Cou- 
rier and Enquirer. 

RUSSIAN VERSION OF THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 


The St. Petersburg Journal announces that a dispatch had been receiv- 
ed from Prince Menschikoff that the Anglo-French army baving advanc- 
ed against the positions on the Alma, they had been efended for some 
hours agaipst the obstinate attacks of the enemy. At last, finding his 
troops menaced on both flanks by the superior forces of the enemy, and 
especially by the assistance rendered by the fleets, he bad thought it right 
to withdraw them, and to take up a position before Sebastopol where he 
was preparing to offer a warm opposition to the enemy. 








PAINTING BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


ILLIAMS, STEVENS ILL & CO., PRINTSELLERS AND 
Ww Publishers, *bave much pl tr Ww — ~ +X, they will exhibit in their Gallery, 


commencing on Monday next October 23, and terminating on Saturday, November ll, one of the 
caatieies and characteristic works of that unrivalled artist, Sir Rdwin Landseer R.A. This pic 
ure, en 
, ‘‘THE TWINS,’’ 
Was painted by order of the London and North Western Railway Company, as & tribute of res- 
pect \» the celebrated Railroad Engineer. 
Robert Stephenson, Esq., 


To whose kindness and the interest felt by this gu artist to gratify his numerous admirers on 
this side of the Atlantic, the publie will be indebted for this opportunity to view the first work 
from his hands which bas reached this country. 


Admission by Cards, to be obtained at the Desk. 
FINE ART REPOSITORY, No. 353 Broadway. 
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To Coxresronpents.—B. C. We find it impossible to answer your ques- 
tion. The movements of G. and M. are exceedingly uncertain. 





To Susseripers AND ADVERTISERS.—Mr. John Nimmo is the only autho- 
rised travelling agent for this Journal, in Upper and Lower Canada. 
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The very large space which we have devoted elsewhere to details of 
the great victory, obtained on the heights of the Alma, render it at once in- 
convenient and unnecessary that we should dilate upon it here. Let it 
suffice then to say, that the results of the battle fought and won by the 
allies were worthy the ancient military renown of the soldiers of France 

and of Great Britain. No eulogy from our pen can extort « tribute of 
' admiration, if the reader be not spontaneously moved thereto, by plain 
statements of what was to be done, and of what wasdone, on Wednesday, 
the 26th of September. No accounts compiled by the most eloquent his- 
torian can surpass some of those given by eye-witnesses on this occasion, 
whether for obvious truthfulness or for stirring interest. We doubt not 
that many a fellow-countryman, carried away by their vividness and 
reality, has in fancy forded the stream, and climbed desperately the slopes, 
and stormed the batteries, and shouted in triumph as the foe disappeared 
over the brow of the further hill. Reason as we may about all the horrors 
of war, the blood will course more nimbly through the veins as we read 
of the conflicts of armed hosts. And when, as in this case, conquest and 
right are on one and the same side, and that side is ours, it is difficult to 
keep one’s enthusiasm within bounds. Perhaps the saddest and the rea- 
diest mode of sobering one’s-self is to turn to the fatal record of the price 
at which victory has been bought—the brief but copious list of the killed 

and wounded inaction. Still, if we grieve for the dead, and pray for the 
crippled that they may be restored to health, we cannot forget that death 
and sufferings were earned in the direct path of duty. The soldier’s pro- 
fession is a dangerous one. Without this stimulus, there would be ro 
noble spirits in it. 

But we did not intend trusting ourselves upon this exciting topic, 
Let us only point attention to that masterly movement of the allies, by 
which the attack on Sebastopol was changed from the Northern to 
the Southern side. Such a movement, after such a battle as that of the 
Alma, must, we think, bave convinced our American brethren that they 
were over-hasty id asserting that Lord Raglan was a mere routine of- 
ficer, very capable of administering the army affairs at home, and so fortb- 
Lord Raglan, now the Commander-in-Chief of the Expedition, in conse. 
quence of the death of Marshal St. Arnaud, has thus far exhibited con- 
summate generalship. We credit the rumour generally prevalent, that 
to him and to Sir Edmund Lyons the attempt on the Crimea is exclusively 
owing. 

After the severe lesson administered t0 those who too readily credit all 
the rumours that come to hand, we shall not dwell at length upon those 
brought by the Liverpool steamer of the 14th inst. They profess to give 
news from Sebastopol to the 6th, at which date the allies were busily in- 
vesting the doomed city on its Southern or weakestside. Elsewhere in a 
despatch from Admiral Dundas, it will be seen that, although Menschi- 
koff the boastful did not keep his word in sinking himself together wlth 
his ships, six or eight oft: ese have voluntarily anticipated their fate, being 
sunk at the entrance of the harbour. That this measure is tantamount 
to heading off the combined fleet, is an opinion that we see expressed in 
print. We require, however, some explanation of the reasop. How the 
blocking-up of the harbour’s mouth can prevent the bombardment of any of 
the forts by ships armed with guns of long range, we really are at a loss to 
perceive. Nor is the landing of the Marinesat Balaklava any proof that 
the fleets must be useless. Their services can be dispensed with, because 
there is now no probability of a close encounter with the enemy by sea. 
If the allies can’t get in, the Russians can’t get out. The Marines do not 
serve the great guns, which we trust will yet speak their word to some 
of the seaward defences. 

It is believed that Menschikoff is busily gathering re-inforcements in the 
Northern portions of the Crimea, with a view of attemp:ing to raise the 
siege; but the frequent reports of his movements are not to be relied 
upon. The Russians certainly are in possession of the ground, whereon 

- the late battle was fought.—A stupid story is afloat, to the effect that the 
Turks who had formed the reserve and did not come into action, subse- 
quently bayonetted all their wounded enemies, to the significant cry of 
«‘ Sinope!” This is flatly eontradicted by the humane despatch of 340 of 
the poor wretches to Odessa, sent in British steamers under a flag of truce. 
In view of Russian barbarity, we shall not be surprised, if the Comman- 
dant has declined to receive them. 

Marshal St. Arnaud, whose death we have already mentioned, died 
soldierly and well. His life has been a precarious one, for months past. 
He was present at the River Alma, upheld on his horse by two troopers ; 
but a few days later, he was compelled to resign his chief command to 
Lord Raglan, and the command of his own troops to Gen. Canrobert, after 
wich he lingered but a brief period. His disease, we believe, affected 
his heart, and was terribly painful. His courage under it was of that un- 
daunted kind which might have been expected from a soldier of France. 
Beyond this, we have nothing to say in his favour. His private character 
was infamous ; his military talents were;not remarkable ; he was the tool 
of Louis Napoleon. His rank secared to his remains a certain amount of 
official honour, and his gallant struggle to do his duty has aroused some 
sympathy in his bebalf. History, however, will not rank him with the 
Frenchmen who have done honour to their country, 


We must not be so much engrossed by military affairs in the East, as 
entirely to forget the land we used to live in, and the rest of the world 
at large. At best, however, we can but glance at two or three of the 
other topics mentioned in the journals before us. At home, there has 
been a terrific fire at Gateshead and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. An explo- 
sion of saltpetre and of gunpowder, estimated at seven tons weight, in a 
bonded warehouse, occasioned a fearful loss of life. The dead were num- 
bered at more than twenty, the maimed at near one hundred ; the damage 
was set down at one million sterling.—A corresponding disaster has oc- 
curred at Memel, that flourishing Prussian town, which during the sum- 
mer just past had profited largely as the entrepét of Russian produce. 
Three-fourths of it have been reduced to ashes by an accidental fire.— 
Lord Eglinton has been publicly entertained by his admirers at Glasgow, 
and the question of Scottish national rights bas been again untimely 
agitated. The agitation however seems to have produced little effect, be- 
yond furnishing newspapers with a themeefor editorials—When the 
troops began to embark for the East, a public subscription was commen- 
ced for the benefit of the wives and children left behind, without pro- 
vision for their support. The sum of eighty thousand pounds (about 
$350,000) was raised. Now however comes a stronger and wider appeal ; 
many a wife has become a widow, many a child an orphan. A new Pa- 
triotic Fund is accordingly set on foot, and placed under a Royal Com- 
mission. The Queen heads the list of contributors with a donation of 
£1000; Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington give, each, one-half 
of that sum. Englishmen, Scotchmen, and loyal Irishmen of New York, 
shall we not hand in our mite for a purpose so needful, so legitimate * 

When the London Times, commits a blunder, it is sure to lay about it 
right and left with such a startling energy, that the Town perchance 
gossips of the new attack, and is oblivious of the recent mistake. Hoaxed, 
like the rest of us, about Sebastopol, and desperately wrath, the Thun- 
derer has this time flown at the very highest game, and in a remarkably 
silly article has charged it as “ill advised,” that the Queen and the 
Court should be in the quiet retirement of Balmoral, whilst Printing- 
House Square is thronged with anxious enquirers for news from the seat 
of war, or tidings of the wounded and the sick. The Cabinet ministers, 
most of whom are ruralising, are of course implicated, and they deserve 
to be so ; but the mixing-up the Queen’s name with theirs, and the call- 
ing upon her Majesty to quit the least formal and the quietest of her re- 
sidences at the bidding of the Times, only shows to what small mancu- 
vres even the great ones of the Press will descend. 





The civilised world has been, for years past, expressing its earnest hope 
that it would please Heaven to clear up the mystery, in which the fate of 
Sir John Franklin and his comrades had long been shrouded. But how 
vain sometimes are men’s wishes ; how crushing the disappointment, when 
we obtain what we most ardently covet! Our keen curiosity has been 
satisfied. On Saturday last New York wasastonished to read the simple 
but thrilling story of Dr. Rae’s discovery ; and now we at least would 
give much that the story had never been told. No more can we mark the 
hope for the safety of those gallant men becoming feebler and feebler in 
hopeful hearts, as the roll of years went by ; no more shall we be called 
upon to specify a time, when we would really consent to mourn for them 
as for the dead. We have exchanged uncertainty for certainty; and 
this is held by many to be something of a gain. We should have pre 
ferred—had the choice been ours—an indefinite suspense, rather than have 
known that our daring countrymen had perished as they have done. The 
imaginary details of their fate are too horrible for contemplation. 

To Dr. Rae’s letter to Sir George Simpson, printed elsewhere, we ap- 
pend from a Navy List the names of the officers of the Expedition. It is 
clear from a glance at the crests and initials mentioned by Dr. Rae, that 
the two ships’ companies were together. The crests No. 5 and No. 4 have 
been identified as belonging respectively to Sir John and to Lieut. Fair- 
holme ; the initials J. F. may be either Sir John’s or those of Capt. Fitz- 
james, whilst the H. D. S. G. plainly designates Assistant-Surgeon Good- 
sir. These gentlemen were shipmates in the Erebus; but on the other 
hand we have A. McD. and G. A. M., answering for assistant-Surgeon 
McDonald and the second Master Mr. Macbean, who were attaehed to 
Capt. Crozier’s ship, the Terror. 

Dr. Rae, already known to some of our readers, is too experienced and 
too intelligent to have made any errors in putting together such infor- 
mation as was within his reach. What a profoundly melancholy satisfac- 
tion for him, that he has been the medium through which the secrets of 
the lost have been revealed! 

P.S.—A gleam of “ Sunshine through the Clouds.” From San Fran- 
cisco come the very welcome tidings that Capt. Collinson, with his ship 
and crew, safely arrived at Port Clarence in Bebring’s Strait, on the 21st 
of August last. It will be remembered that his vessel, the Enterprise, 
was the original associate of Capt. McClure’s, the Investigator. Capt. 
Collinson has lost but three men during his arduous voyage. His first 
winter was passed in Lat. 71° 35’ N., Long. 117° 35’ W.; his second in 
Cambridge Bay, Wollaston Land ; and bis third in Camden Bay. The 
nearly simultaneous arrival of so much news and of so many of the search- 
ers for poor Sir John Franklin, is not the least remarkable circumstance 
in the whole series of marvels. May it please God now to send Dr. Kane 
safely home ; and then farewell to Arctic voyages. 





By an annoying and unaccountable accident, a brief outline of the 
famous Canadian Clergy Reserves Bill was shut out from our last week's 
oc)umns ; nor have we room even now to insert the Bill at length, or copy 
any of the thousand and one eorhmentaries upon it, that are frequent in the 
Provincial press. Indeed events march rapidly ; and whilst we hesitate 
what to say on the subject, or whether it would not be wiser to leave it 
untouched, presto comes a telegraphic despatch from Quebec, announcing 
that the second reading was carried on Wednesday, by the overwhelming 
vote of 93 to 15. Whatmay be done in Committee remains to be seen ; it 
is scarcely probable that any serious alterations will be made. Neverthe- 
lees, we have confident expectations that Canada will survive and thrive, 
bill or no bill, As we said last week, nothing is so bad when we grapple 
it, as when from a distance we brood over its dangers, 

The nomination of the “ Corruption Committee,” as it is called, which is 
to test the cleanness of hands of sundry of Lord Elgin’s late advisers, does 
not seem to satisfy either Mr. Hincks or his prominent accusers. The 
chances therefore ought to be, that it will do its duty—We must not for- 
get to mention that the Parliament has abruptly curtailed the eloquence 
of certain of its members, limiting the right of speeeh on any one quer- 
tion to a period of forty-five minutes. We congratulate the reporters, 
the press, and the public. 

The New Brunswick Legislature was duly opened on the 19th inst., by 
the new Lt. Governor, the Hon. J. H. Manners Sutton, who in his speech 
commended the Reciprocity Treaty to both Houses. We are sorry to 
learn that a want of confidence in the present Administration may per- 
haps cause delay in Legislative action as regards it. Would it not be bet- 
ter to settle accounts with the Treaty first, and then begin the struggle be- 
tween the “ins” and the “ outs’? 

Prince Edward Island has done its part in the ratification. It accepts. 


When the news of the great hoax respecting the fall of Sebastopol came 





to hand, on the afternoon of Friday the 20th inst., we deliberately chose 
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oar part with the victims of the fraud, in preference to taking credit for 
that ex pest facto sort of sagacity, under which not a few of our Ameri- 
can brethren eased themselves of the conviction that they too had been 
deceived. It is not worth while to obtrude or repeat at this moment our 
reasons for adopting this course, It may bave been more honest than 
worldly-wise ; but it matters little now. Our particular purpose is to 
say a word regarding one at least of those around usr. 

In our last issue, we remarked that “ we must bear as best we may the 
scoffings of cur local contemporaries ;”” for weil did we know that these 
would not be wanting, albeit they could only be indulged in, at some sacri- 
fice of self-respect. By this we mean that, with one solitary exception 
we were all in the same predicament. That exception was Mr. John 
Mitchel’s, Citizen, which totally disbelieved the current report, and 
on precisely similar grounds to those which actuate it in disbe- 
lieving to this day, that Mr. Smith O’Brien is a pardoned man. 
We do not indeed forget that doubts were more or less strongly ex- 
pressed in various quarters ; but these were only the more or less extended 
echoes of the London Morning Chronicle that doubted from the first, 
apd were moreover tinctured with an obvious wish that the great event 
might not have happened. Even the Tribune, the most earnest of the 
hangers-back, was not altogether convinced by its own elaborate strategic 
arguments. It proved by all the rules of military science that the 
news cou/d not be true ; yet was fain to round off this protestation with a 
saving clause, to the effect that after all it might be. By the way, these 
military disquisitions and prophecies of our neighbour are very lively 
reading—when they are not too closely followed by the stubborn facts of 
official despatches. Thiers, we know, convinced himself in his History— 
and strove to convince his readers—that he was a greater master of the 
art of war than Napoleon and his Marshals : but then Thiers wrote coolly, 
of campaigns long ended. He would never, for instance, if the affair had 





lied army should shift its position from the North to the South of Sebas- 
topol, by @ difficult march through the enemy’s country, or asserted that 
in order to reach Balaklava it must have been re-embarked and then dis- 
embarked again. There must be some difference between an historian 
and a journalist. It is well not to confound their offices. 

But we are wandering from our mark, which touches the scoffers and 
not the doubters ; though it is a little singular that the paper which 
doubted the least, scoffed the loudest. We allude to our quondam anta- 
gonist, the Vew York Daily Times, which never misses a chance of vent- 
ing, jocosely or solemnly, flippantly or Jesuitically, its petty spite against 
everything British, We have been requested to notice, or in other words, 
to reply to its leading article of Saturday last, headed “ Sebastopol.” If 
we can by possibility make room for it, we will assuredly give it place, 
for we can imagine no severer castigation than to reprint it just as it ap- 
peared. As however the pressure upon our columns to-day is unusually 
great, we scarcely expect to accomplish this completest revenge. A few 
words in this place may not therefore be inappropriate. If the article 
appear at length, they will be confirmed by it ; if otherwise, they must 
serve as a substitute. 

When the steamer Africa arrived here on Friday afternoon of last 
week, the great hoax exploded. The chuckle of the Daily Times duly 
appeared on the following morning. It was served up in half-a-dozen 
paragraphs. No.1 described the British Lion and the Gallic Peacock, 
before and after the bursting of the bubble, the difference in date having 
converted the former into a “mangy dog,” and the latter into a 
“ starveling guinea fowl.’’ There is also in it some exquisite wit touch- 
ing “ a flannel blanket that fulls-up in the washing,” the Genius of Gas, 
and Young Humbug.—No. 2 is eloquent on the “ infinite shrinkage.””— 
No. 3 professes to reveal the truth, and informs the reader that the “ glo- 





rious victory” resembles “a premium game-cock that hasnot yet cracked 
its shell.””"—No. 4 finds equally appropriate similitudes for our country- 
men ‘‘ let-down.’’—No. 5 satirically avows that there is something great, 
after all, in the news, for the Allies “did land on the 28th of September 
at Balaklava,” (though they didn’t)—No. 6 winds up with some playful 
allusions to “ our uneasy boy-baby” who wouldn’t be quieted with Blue- 
beard or Baron Munchausen, but cried for “ the Extra that’s got the 
Downfall of Sebastopol.’’ Whether the young phenomenon meant the 
Extra absolutely issued by the Daily Times with the event chronicled in 
huge capital letters, that journal leaves the world in ignorance.—Such is 
the stuff that we are called upon to notice ; and we can only make this 
glance at it passable, by coupling with it a hasty mention of its antece- 
dents. One might suppose that the Daily Times, like the Citizen, had 
acquired the right to issue a flaming hand-bill, with the modest announce- 
ment--‘ We were right; Sebastopol has not fallen’’—or that the battle 
of the Alma was all smoke. 

The false reports reached New York ona Monday evening. The Times 
was not bebind-hand with its Extra. But the news was not pleasant of 
digestion, and it could find nothing to say of it, editorially, on the follow 
ing day. By Wednesday however the bitter pill was gulped down, as was 
seen in a leader commencing with the words, “ Admitting that Sebasto- 
pol has fallen,” and proceeding to state that “ close on the heels of the 
intelligence of conquest” proposals for diplomacy were afoot. Did this 
argue that the American Eaglet, as represented by the Times, was very 
much wider awake than the British Lion, or the Gallic Cock? We think 
not; but this is not all. Ifever there were a moment when “ our own 
correspondent” in Paris and London could have been of service, it was 
just then. Donbts were started in both cities. ‘+ Our own” were precisely 
the fellows for testing them. Yet what said our satirical neighbour’s om- 
nium gatherums abroad, whose evidence appeared in the Times of the 
Tuesday? Dick Tinto, (a clever fellow is Dick) writes from Paris, Get. 2, 
and this is his opening sentence: “ The news is not official, but it is un- 
doubtedly true.”” Dick’s fellow-labourer, writing next day from London, 
says: ‘ Well, it is a great fact, and Iam not of those who, vexed at having 
been disappointed iu their doubts, try to detract from the grandeur of the 
act.” We fear thatthe Daily Times will not profit by the last broad hint. 
But we have said enough. The fact is that both the British and American 
public were deceived. Our people naturally rejoiced at the tidings, and 
were vexed when these tidings proved false. The Times, on the contrary, 
was as unnaturally vexed and jubilant. Both were gulled ; the feelings of 
both underwent a change. The only difference was in the order in which 
these feelings were manifested. The Times was sorry when we were glad, 
and glad when we were sorry. The comic side of all this long story is the 
absurdity of one of the hoaxed ridiculing his brethren in distress ; the 
serious side is to be found in the reflection, that a young but flourishing 
jouraal can habitually indulge in such vulgar and unfounded tirades as 
the one to which we bave called attention. Retaliation is certainly com- 
mon law amongst editors, and we frankly acknowledge--whilst we sin- 
cerely regret-—that the British press gives frequent cause of offence to 
our touchy friends around us. It would, however. puzzle the Daily 
Times to find, on our side of the water, any parallel to its own ebulli- 
tion of misplaced irony and pointless inuendo. 





Lieut. Colonel Freeman Murray, Governor of the Bermudas, arrived 
from Halifax, N. S., at Hamilton, on Tuesday the 3d inst. 





The very recent deaths of several prominent individuals in this com- 





munity, from attacks of cholera believed to have been brought on by 
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been still on the tapis, have shown it to be “ inconceivable” that the Al- 
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eating oysters, has caused considerable comment. ‘I'be long-continued — 


drought is said to have effected injuriously all sorts of fish, that frequent | 
waters habitually brackish. 


THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COMRADES. | 
Some comments upon the tale of horror here told will be found in an- 
other column. 


We are indebted to Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s | 
Bay Territory, for the privilege of first publishing to the civilized world | 
the, at length, ascertained fate of the noble but ill-starred, Sir John Frank- 
lin and his gallant company. Alas! that the fate should have been so 
gad ; and that the SY Lag which has so long cecupied the thoughts and 
engaged the energies of the great navigator’s countless friends and ad- 
mirers in Europe and America, should be solved by so painful, so dis- 

a narrative as is contained io the following letter, which oply 
reached Sir George Simpson yesterday afternoon--it having been for- 
warded from York Factory, via Red River. Our own hopes of Sir 
John Franklin’s restoration to the world had, we confess, long ceased ; 
bat who could have been prepared for the fearful reality—a miserable and 
lingering death, from literal starvation—possibly, as Dr. Rea conjectures, 
worse than starvation—on the frozen and desolate shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. But we shall not detain the reader, by any reflection of ours, 
from the perusal of Dr. Rae’s intensely interesting narrative--we shall 
merely mention that York factory is situated at the mouth of Hayes Ri- 
ver, in Hudson’s Bay, in about 56° N. L., 93° W. L.—Montreal Herald, 
Oct. 21. 

DR. RAE’S LETTER TO SIR GEORGE SIMPSON. 


York Factory, 4th August, 1854. 
My dear Sir Your several letters, public and private, of dates 
15th June, and Ist mber, 1853, and 13th and 16th June, 1854, were 
handed me on the 28th ultimo, on my reaching Churebill, and I rejoiced 
to learn that your health had benefitted so much by your visit to the 
north 


Let me now allude to the Expedition affairs.—I arrived here on the 31st 
ult. with my small party, in excellent health, but I am sorry to say with- 
out having effected our object. At the same time, information has been 
obtained and articles purchased from the natives, which places the fate of 
es gena if not all of the then survivors of Sir John klin’s mise- 

party beyond a doubt—a fate the most deplorable,— Death from star- 
Sota Spee, RaING Rad sppeween to cannibalism as a means of prolong- 


reached my old quarters at Repulse Bay, on the 15th August, and 

reparations were immediately commenced for wintering. On the lst of 
Shenker I explained to the men our position, the stock of provisions 
we had on hand, (uot more than 3 months’ rations,) and the ts 
we had of getting more, &c., &c., pointing out all the danger and difficulty 
of our position. All readily volunteered to remain, and our exertions 
to collect food and fuel went on with unabated energy. By the end of 
September, 109 deer, 1 musk ox, 53 brace of Ptarmigan, and one seal had 
been shot, and the nets produced 190 salmon. 

Of the larger animals above enumerated, 49 deer and the musk ox were 
shot "y myself, 21 deer by Mistegan, (the deer-hunter,) 14 by one of the 
men, 9 by Ouligbuck and 16 by the other four men. The migration of 
the deer terminated about the middle of October, and 25 more animals 

were added to our stock. 

On the 28th of October, the snow being sufficiently hard for building we 
were happy to exchange our cold tents for the more comfortable shelter of 
the snowhouse. The winter was very severe, but the temperature in 
our snow-huts was never so low as in my winter quarters of 1846-7. Up 
to the 12th January we had nets set under the ice in the lakes, the nets 
were taken up on that date as they produced nothing. 

On the 3lst March my spring journey commenced, but in consequence 
of gales of winds, deep and soft snow, and foggy weather, we made but 
very little progress. We did not enter Pelly Bay until the 17th. At 
this place we met with Esquimanx, one of whom, on being asked if he 
ever saw white people, replied in the negative, but said that a large 

. y, (at least 40 persons) had perished from want of food, some 10 or 

2 days’ journey to the westward. The substance of the information, 

obtained at various times and from various sources, was as follows :— 

In the spring, four winters past, (spring, 1850,) a party of white men, 
amounting to about forty, were seen travelling southward over the ice, 


and nog a boat with Sante some Esquimaux who were killing 
seals on north shore of King William’s Land, which is a large island 
named Kei-ik-tak, by the Esquimaux. None of the party could speak 


the native language intelligibly, but, by signs, the natives wére made to 
understand that their ships or ship had been crushed by ice, and that the 








“‘ whites” were now going to where they expected to find deer to shoot. 
From the appearance of the men, all of whom, except one officer, (chief,) 
looked thin, they were then supposed to be getting short of provisions, 





and they purchased a small seal from the natives. 

At a later date, the same season, but previous to the disruption of the | 
ice, the bodies of about thirty white persons were discovered on the con- 
tinent, and five on an island near. it, about a long day’s journey, (say 35 
or 40 miles) to the N. W. of a large stream, which can be no other than 
Back’s Great Fish River, (named by the Esquimaux, Out-koo-hi-ca-lik,) 
as itsdescription, and that of the low shore in the neighbourhood of Point 
Ogle and Montreal Island agree exactly with that of Sir George Back. 
Some of the bodies had been buried, (probably those of the first victims 

~of famine,) some were in a tent or tents, others under a boat that had 
been turned over to form a shelter, and several lay scattered about in dif- 
ferent directions. Of those found on the island, one-was supposed to have 
been an officer, as he had a telescope strapped over his shoulder and his 
double-barrelled gun lay underneath him. 

From the mutilated state of many of the corpses, and the contents of 
the kettles, it is evident that our miserable countrymen had been driven 
to the last resource—cannibalism—as a means of prolonging life. 

There appears to have been an abundant stock of ammunition, as the 
powder was emptied in a heap on the ground by the natives, out of 
the kegs or cases containing it, and a quantity of ball and shot was found 
bélow high water mark, having been left on the iee close to the beach. 
There must have been a number of watches, telescopes, compasses, guns, 
(several double-barrelled,) &c., all of which appear to have been broken | 
up, as I saw pieces of these different articles with the Esquimaux, and to- 
gether with some silver spoons and forks, purchased as many as I could 
obtain. A list of the most important of these I inclose, with a rough 
gerene ies sketch of the events and initials on the forks and spoons, 

e articles themselves shall be handed over to the Secretary of the Hon, 
H: B. Co. on my arrival in London. 

None of the Esquimaux with whom I conversed had seen the “ whites,” 

nor had they ever been at the place where the dead were found, but had 
their information from those who had been there, and those who had seen 
the party when alive. 
- From the head of Pelly Bay,—which is a bay, spite of Sir H. Beau- 
fort’s opinion to the contrary,—I crossed 60 miles of land in a westerly 
direction, traced the west shore. from Castor and Pollux River to Cape 
Porter of Sir James Ross, and I could have got within 30 or 40 miles of 
Bellot Strait, but I thought it useless proceeding further as I could not 
complete the whole. 

Never in my former Arctic.journeys had I met with such an accumula- 
tion of obstacles. Fogs, storms, rough ice, and deep snow we had to fight 
against. On one occasion we were 44 days unable to get a glimpse of the 
sun, orevento make out’ his position in the heavens. This, on a level | 
coast, where the compass was of little or no use, was perplexing in the 
extreme. 

The weather was much finer on our return journey than when outwards 
bound, and our loads being lighter, our day’s marches were nearly dou- 
ble the distance, and we arrived at Repulse Bay on the 26th May, 
without accident, exceptin one instance, in which one of the partyglost 
a toe from a frost bite. 

The commencement of spring was very fine, but June and July were 
colder. We were unable to get out of the bay until the 6th August. 

Our along the coast as far as Cape Fullerton, was much im- 
peded by ice ; but on getting to the southward of the cape we had clear 
water, and saw n0 ice afterwards, 

The conduct of the men, I am happy to say, was, generally speaking, 


good ; and we had nota single case of sickness all the time of our ab- 
sence 





Being anxious to send this to Red River by the first boats, I write in 
haste and briefly, but shall have the pleasure of sending a more detailed | 
account by some fature opportunity. 
With the utmost respect, I have the honour to be, 
Your very obedient servant, Joun Rag. 
LIST ENCLOSED IN DR. RAE’S LETTER. 
Crests. 
No. 1.—Head oi (apparently) a Walras or Sea-horse, with 
No. 2.—A Griffin, with wings and forked tongue and tail. 
No. 5.—A Griffin’s head, with wings. 


| 
Ens w-p, v Bennett. 








meliora. 
with (apparently) coral branches on either side. 


List of Articles purchased, from the Esquimauc, said to have been found to the 
est, or rather N. W. of Back's 
starved to death in Spring, 1860. 
1 silver table fork 
ie = 
C) 0 spoon 
do deo "ae, 
do do fork, 
do dessert do 


motto, Spero 
No. 5—A Fish’s Head, 





1 
2 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 


do do 
do do do 
do do do do Ay 
do dessert n, do “ J.F.B.” or “ J.8.B.” 
small silvergplate (engraved) ‘‘ Sir John Franklin, K.C.B.” 
A Star with motto,‘ Nec Aspera Terrent’” on one side, and on the reverse 
“ G.R., MDCCCXYV.” . 
Also, a number of other things of minor importance, as they have no cu- 
lar marks by which they could be recognized, but which, along with those 
above named, shall be handed over to the Secretary of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay 


Co. Jonn Rag, C. F. 
Repulse Bay, July, 1864. 


We are happy to credit the V. Y. Journal of Commerce with the re- 
marks and the letter subjoined. 


The following letter, though it adds little or nothing to our previous 
stock of information in regard to the fate of the expedition of Jobn 
Franklin, is a pleasing testimonial of the titude awakened in the 
bosoms of the British public by the efforts of one of our liberal-minded 
citizens to rescue the survivors of that e ition, if any, from an untime- 
ly death. Believing that the letter would be read with interest and sat- 
isfaction by others than the gentleman to whom it was addressed, we 
asked and obtained permission to insert it in our columns. Sir George 
Simpson, it will be remembered, is Governor of the Hudson’s Bay terri- 
tory :— 


Hudson’s Bay House, Lachine, Oct. 20th, ’54. 

Sir :—The generous efforts which you have made to render assistance 
to, or ascertain the fate of, Sir John Franklin and his companions in the 
Arctic Seas, are evidence of the deep interest you feel in the subject. I, 
therefore, although personally unknown to you, hasten to communicate 
to you the first authentic intelligence that has yet been received of the 
missing Expedition, conveyed in a letter addressed to me by Dr. Rae, the 
Arctic Explorer, dated from York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, 4th Anges, 
(say September,) and transmitted via Red River Settlement, wherein he 
announces his own return from tne Arctic Coast, where he passed last 
winter, and details the melancholy information derived from the ui- 
maux of the death by starvation, after having been reduced to the last 
dire extremity of cannibalism, of a party of 50 whites, at or near the out- 
let of Back’s (Great Fish) River in the Spring of 1850. This information 
is no mere rumour, but isconfirmed by the purchase from the natives of 
various articlesof Europaen manufacture, which were in the possession of 
the unfortunate party, among which are spoons, &c., with crests and marks 
that identify the owners as part of Sir John Franklin’s Bxpedition—one 
article having his name engraved upon it.— . . 

The inclosed cutting from the Montreal Herald, contains a copy of Dr. 
Rae’s Report, which I have lost no time in having published, knowing 
the deep anxiety felt respecting the lost Expedition in all parts of Chris- 
tendom. With assurance of my esteem and regard. 

T remain, Sir, &c. 
H. Grinnell, Esq., New York. 


do 
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. 
CREWS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS, “ EREBUS” AND “ TERROR.” 


* EREBES.”’—Capéiain, Sir John Franklin, X¢., K.C.H. Commander, James Fitzjames (Cap- 
tain), Lieutenants, Graham Gore (Com.), Heary T. D. Le Vesconte, Jas. W. Fairholme. Jee 
Master, James Read, (act), Swrgeon, Stephen 8. Stanley, Paymaster, Purser, Charies H. 
Osmer. Mates, Robert O. ak a (Sieut.) Chas. F. Des Voeux, (Lieut.), Edward Couch (Lieut.) 
Assist. Surg. Harry D. 8. Goodsir (act.) 2d Master, Henry F. Collins. 

** TERROR.’’—Captain, Francis R. M. Crozier, Lieutenants, Edward Little (Com.) George H. 
Hodgson, John Irving. Ice Master, Thos. Blanky, (act) Surgeon, John 8S. Peddie, Mates, 
Fred. J. Hornby (Liewt.) Robert Thomas (Lieut.) Assist Surg. Alex. M‘Donald. 2nd Master, 
Gillies A. Macbean, Clerk in charge. Edward J. H. Helpman. 





Tue Ciercy Reserve Biti.—The bill creates two funds—one for 
Lower and the other for Upper Canada—al! the assets of the clergy re- 
serves, accrued or to aeerue, are transferred to them. The stipends now 
paid to the clergy are secured to them during their lives, and sums now 

aid to the Catholic and Methodist Churches, are to be secured to them 
or such term of years as the House may determine. Government at its 





No. 4.—A Dove with olive branch in its bil], surrounded by a scroll, with the | tojbe Ens w-p, 


iver, at the place where the party of men | Byery, 
Presto 


v Harkness, pro. 77th Ft; J Dodd, to be Ens w-p, v Maine, pro. 
| 79th Ft ; W Cleather, Gent., to be Ens w-p v Currie, pro. oth Rt; W Chris- 
tie, Gent. to be Ens w-p. 8lst Ft ; Ens Deans, to be Lt b-p v Lamert, who ret. 

| 88th Ft; J Evans, Gent,to be Ens w-p vy Webb, pro. 89th Ft; H Harvest, 
| Gent, to be Ens w-p. 90th Ft; Ens the Hon. Pennington to be Lt, b-p v 
who ret. 95th Ft; J Crealock, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 97th Ft; Ens 

n to be Lt, b-p, v Nares, who ret; R Little, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Pres- 


ton. 

Ceylon Rifle Regs—T Harvey, Gent, to be Ens w-p, vice Cox, dec. 

Hosprrat Starr—To be Act Pay me oY ;. Seddall, M.D.; Gamble, 
~p hal Gent ; Hearn, Gent; Arthur Reid, M.D.; Wason, M.D. ; Lud- 
iow, Gen’ 

Brever.—Maj. Henry Lord Burghersh, half-pay unatt., Aide-de-Camp to 
Gen Lord Raglan, G C.B., to be Lt-Col. 

Memoranvum.- The appointment of W. Bond, Gent., to a Cornetey, by pur, 
in 3d Lt Drags, has been cancelled. 





sMusic. 


The past has been a week of triumph to English Opera, never equalled in 
the annals of amusement in New York. In our last we alluded slightly to the 
one night’s production of ‘“‘ Maritana” which we had then witnessed, and 
spoke of the general features of the Opera as they impressed us on a single 
hearing. After hearing it nearly every evening for a week more, our opinion 
upon its merits has undergone no change. We consider it, in its libretto, plot, 
(the play of Don Cesar de Bazan has a fine plot as everybody knows, and this 
is precisely the same) incidents, musical groupings, ensemble, melodies, and in- 
strumentation, one of the best and purest English Operas ever written. Mr. 
W. Vincent Wallace, the composer of it, owes to its great success in London, 
and its still greater success in Vienna, much, very much of his renown. The 
simple fact also that in New York for the Arst time, he directed and conducted 
it in person, ought to be, and we have reason to believe, (by the overflowing 
houses) is duly appreciated by the lovers of the Opera here. Maritana has 
been an unmarred success, and we firmly believe, could the Pyne and Harrison 
troupe, who appear for the last time this evening, have prolonged the present 
engagement for four or six weeks more, Maritana would still have continued in 
the ascendant. It was a strange shortsightedness of the management to make 
the present first engagement of such brief duration, for we shall thirst for the 
return of this troupe to the Broadway after their Philadelphia and Boston en- 
gagements are over. It was equally shortsighted to announce for one night, 
this week, ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” Weare happy to state that it was not done. To 
interrupt, by a hacknied and questionable translation of a French Opera, the 
successful run of a purely English one, was folly to think of. There is a com- 
mon opinion extant, and it is as fallacious as it is common, that the English 
language is not adaptable to musical talk—recitative. Nothing can be more 
wrong than this assumption, and Maritana is a proof, if there were no other. 
The recitatives therein are expressive, correct, and musical ; as much so asin 
any Italian or French Opera. And what, in reality, are the many beautiful 
chaunts in the Charch of England service, but English recitatives? That we 
cannot easily adopt, introduce, and properly accent French, German, or Ita- 
lian recitatives into Bnglish translations of foreign Operas, we readily will ad - 
mit ; and we need only cite the abortive translations of Sonnambula, Masani- 
ello, Martha, and many others, to establish this point. But where is the same 
wooden awkwardness discoverable in Maritana, the Bohemian Girl, the Night 
Dancers, Amelie, or even the older English Operas, such as Artaxerxes, and 
Midas ? 

Of the vocalists in Maritana we have but little to say, as in previous articles 
we fully discussed their merits. Mr. Harrison in the rdle of Doa Cesar shows 
himself a clever actor (for a vocalist) as wellasamost acceptable singer. The 
severest criticism we could indulge in regarding his singing, is that it is une- 
ven in intonation. The same aria, which on one night we hear him sing in ad- 
mirable taste and tune, is sometimes marred on the next by his singing flat. 
In the Finales of the first and second acts, he appears to great advantage.— 
Mr. Borrani, with his fine voice and great freedom of execution, is a most ex - 
cellent Don José. He makes the most of the part ; indeed, candidly speaking , 
he makes almost too much of one of his songs, ‘In happy moments,” at least 
too much for “ the judicious,” by an unwarrantable exhibition of the tones in 
the sub-stratum of his voice. The applause of groundlings should never induce 
a trueartist to indulge in attempts of questionable taste.—Mr. Reeves, in King 
Charles, has a part utterly out of his line and voice (it is written for a basso), 





option may commute the stipends by agreement with the Church bodies, | 


not with the incumbents. When the principal amounts to a sum sufficient 
to pay commutations and secure a revenue adequate to defraying stipends 
not commuted, the balance is to be divided from year to year among the 
municipalities, according to population. 





Appointments. 


George John Robert Gordon, Esq., now H.M. Charge d’Affaires and Consul- 
deneral 0 the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, te be H.Maj.’ Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Swiss Confederation.—The Rev. John Barlow, F.R.S., Secre- 
tary of the Royal Institution, to be Chaplain in Ordinary to H.Maj. Household 
at Kensington Palace—G Coles, C Young, W Swabey, J Warburton, W W 
Lord, J Hensley, and J Wightman, Esqrs, to be Members of the Executive 
Council of Prince Edward Island. 


Army. 


War-Orsics, Oct. 6.—4th Regt of Drag Gds.—StaffSurg of Second Class, 
Cooper to be Surg, v Pine, pro on Staff. Ist Drags—StaffSurg of Sec Class, 
Forteath, MD, to be Surg, ¥ Barron, MD, who ret upon h-p. 3d Lt Drags— 
Maj Foster, from 9th Lt Drags, to be Major, v Ouvry, whoex. 4th Lt Drags— 
Assist-Surg Kendall, MD, from 17th Lt Drags, to be Surg, v Hunter, pro on 
Staff. 9th Lt Drags—-Maj Ouvry, from 3d Lt Drags, to be Maj, v Foster, who 
ex. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds—Ens and Lt Tower to be Lt and Capt, w-p, v 
Newdigate, pro; Capt Bourchier, from h-p Unatt, to be Lt and Capt, v Sir G 
Walker, Bart, who ex; Sec Lt Lord Gower, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Ens 
and Lt, w-p, v Lord Bingham, pro. 5th Ft—Sec Lt Carlisle to be Lt b-p;v 
Gray, who ret; P Roy, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Carlisle. 15th Ft—Lt Warbar- 
ton to be Capt, w-p, v Brunker, pro; Ens Oldfield to be Lt, w-p, v Warburton; 
Ens Winsloe to be Lt, b-p, v East, who ret. 25th Ft—Brvt Lt-Col Strange to 
be Lt-Col, w-p, v Schonswar, dec; Brvt-Maj Hamilton to be Maj, w-p, v Strange; 
Lt Jones to be Capt, w-p, v Hamilton; Ens Brown to be Lt, w-p, v Jongs. 29th 
Ft—Ens Langford to be Lt, b-p, v Paske, who ret; C Thomson, Gent, to be 
Ens, b-p,v Langford. 65th F rj-Maj Grinlinton, of the Rl Sappers and 
Miners, to be Ens, w-p. 79th Ft—Ens Leith to be Lt, b-p, v M‘Barnet, whose 
Bre, b-p, has been cancelled; Lt Grant to be Adj, v Maitland, pro. 82d Ft— 

rj-Maj ate to be Ens, w-p. 88th Ft—Lieut Crosse to be Capt, w-p, v 
Brvt-Maj Mackie, dec; Ens Webb to be Lt, w-p, v Crosse; Ens Pearson to be 
Lt, b-p, v Webb, whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled. 98th Ft--A Tabutean, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Dagg, who ret. 


St. Helena Regt—Assist-Surg John to be Surg, v Moore, who ret upon h-p ; 
Assist-Surg Furlonge, from Staff, to be Assist-Sarg, v Mullins. 


Provisional Depot Batt—Qtmr Young, from h-p of 22d Ft, to be Paymaster. 
Srarr.—D Bartlett, Esq, to be Paymaster for Army Services. 


Hosritau Srarr.—StaffSurg of the First Class, D Menzies to be Dep In- 

t-Gen of Hospitals, vy Chapman, who ret upon h-p, as StaffSurr First 
lass; Serg Pine, from 4th Drag Gds, tq be Staff-Surg of First Class, v Menzies; 
prom; Surg Hunter, MD, from 4th Drags, to be Staff-Surg of First Class, v Pit. 
cairn, dec; Assist-Surg Park, from 65th Ft, to be StaffSurg of Sec Class, y 
Cooper, app to 4th Drag Gds; Assist-Surg Wishart, MD, from 15th Ft, to be 
Staff-Surg of Sec Class, vy Forteath, app to Ist Drags; Assist-Surg McNeece, 
from a Depot Batt, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Furlonge, app to St Helena 
Regt. To be Act Assist-Surgs—Macartney, Gent, v Tonnere, app to a Depot 
Batt; Macartney, Gent, v Flower, app to a Depot Batt; Macnamara, Gent, y 
Huish, pro; Finlay, Gent, v Youell, app to 54th Ft. 


OFFICE OF OrDNANCE, Sept. 29—RI Regt of Artillery—First Lt Stokes to 
be Sec Capt, v Mytton, dec; Sec Lt Tottenham to be First Lt, v Stokes. 
Corps of Rl Engineers—Sec Lt Henniker to be First Lt, v St John, dec, 
War-Orrice, Ocr. 13.—5tb Regt of Drag Gds; T Gudgin, Gent, to be Vet 
Surgeon, v Fisher, dec. 15th Lt Drags; Brvt Lt-Col Blachford to be Ma! b-p, 
v Brvt Lt-Col Bond, who ret; Lt Crawley to be Capt bp, v Blochford; Cor 
Steel to be Lt b-p,v Crawley. 16th Lt Drags; Lt Severne to be 3 b-p, v Sar- 
toris, who ret; Cor Stewart to be Lt b-p, v Severne. Sth Regt of Ft. Lt Adair 
to be Adj, v Ross, who resigns the Adjcy yr 6th Ft; A Angelo, Gent, to be 
15th Ft; F Fitzroy, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Winsloe, 





dragon’s wings. 


| pro. 23d Ft: Ens Somerville, from 5th Ft, to be Ens, v Anstrather, killed in 
| action. 26th Ft; G Hogarth, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Northey, pro. 43d Ft; 
| Lt Trafford, from 51st Ft, to be Lt v Houson, who exc. 45th Ft; Lt Smyth to 
| be Capt o-p, v Brvt-Maj Vialls, who ret; Ens Atherley to be Lt b-p, v Smyth; 

W. Saul, Gent, to be Ens b-p,v Atherley. 50th Ft; Ens Dimond to be Lt b-p, 

v Leeds, who ret; R Somerville, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Dimond. 51st Ft; Lt 
: Houson, from 43d Ft, to be Ltv Trafford, who exe. 55thiFt;G Coulson, Gent 
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and he tries, with admirable suecess, to make as little as possible of it.—Miss 
Pyne, the elder sister, without great pretence to superior vocal excellenc e, 
makes an admirable and acceptable Lazarilo.—Of Miss Louisa Pyne—if the 
reader will just please to fancy all the pleasant, kind, and charming things we 
could muster, and in his own fancy put them together, he will have our impres- 
sion and judgment of the bewitching Muaritana. We might proceed to detail 
her many excellencies, her pure and beautiful intonation, her naive delivery of 
the music in the fortune-telling scene, her artistic phrasing of ‘“‘The harp in 
the air,” ‘‘ Scenes that are brightest,” aud other morceaux, but all this would 
be repeating a thrice-told tale.—The chorasses were capital, and so was the or- 
chestra under Wallace’s own baton. We like to agree with our contemporary 
critics ; and for once, upon the subjeet of this English Opera, there is a una - 
nimity perfectly unprecedented. : 

This evening. the last we are sorry to say of the English Opera for the p re- 
sent, Miss Louisa Pyne takes her benefit and preduces the “ Crown Diamonds ” 
for the first and only time. Her reputation in this Opera is great, and she in- 
troduces Rode’s Violin Variations as a vocal solo. Madame Sontag, twenty - 
five years ago, was the first to attempt this vocal feat, and few, if any, of her 
followers have attempted it with more success than Louisa Pyne. On Monday 
the troupe commences an engagement at Philadelphia. 

The Academy of Music in Fourteenth street has remained closed during the 
past week ; but we see it announced that on Monday it is to be reopened with 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Semirimide.” ‘This is certainly one of the most attractive of Grand 
Operas, and Grisi’s Semiramis is one of her most famous ré/es. It is more- 
over understood that the favourite Badiali, just returned from Mexico, is to ap- 
pear in it. The new and beautiful scenery, and the grand style in which, with 


| the resources of this splendid house, it may be put upon the stage, ought cer- 


tainly to increase the attraction. Yet in one respect we are ata loss. Whois 
to he the Arsace? 
There have been some Concerts during the week, which seem to require our 
attention, though spice compels us to be brief in our remarks. MapAME Isa- 
poRA CLARK, gave her first at Niblo’s, before a tolerably numerous and de- 
cidedly fashionable and critical audience. We remember this lady, from a con- 
cert she gave as Miss Isadora Hansen (her maiden name), some six or eight 
years ago, and remember also our surprise at the peculiar quality and power 
of voice she then displayed. That power has ripened since to one of the most 
impressive organs we have ever listened to ; but her style, school, and manner 
of yocalisation are essentially her own. We are not prepared to find fault with 
all the oddities in which she indulged, and yet we cannot well commend them, 
Her phrasing, for instance, of the quick movement of Casta Diva was most 
faulty and inexpressive. Her voice in this seemed to lack flexibility; her row 
lades were imperfect and quaint; and had we not, by her fine ¢ril/o and by certain 
other difficult but brilliantly executed chromatic passages, been convineed of 
her possessing flexibility, the Casta Diva would have indicated to us a total 
absence of that quality. As we said above, her power of voice is splendid and 
great ; the quality is pure, clear, and fine ; her compass extensive and tolera- 
bly even throughout. Her faults are principally those of school, style, or man- 
ner. Her natural abilities and capacities are wonderful ; but she seems to lack 
the refining influence of thoroughly artistic training and associations. Signor 
Leonardi, a nice Baritone, with we should think, a fair Tenor register besides, 
also made his début with considerable success at this Concert. Mr. Appy, the 
violinist, likewise played to the great admiration of his many friends present. 


The BrorHers MOLLENHAUER, the violin solo players of Jullien’s Concerts, 
gave their third classical Soirée on Tuesday last. These artists, assisted by 
Mg. CeciLe PeavcELuise, a clever French Pianiste, have established a re- 
gular Musical Conservatory in this City, and give besides these, regular weekly 
Concerts at Dodsworth’srooms. The Programme of Tuesday contained a Quar- 
tette in G Minor by Onslow ; Beethoven's C Minor Trio, first part; Haydn's 
« God save the Emperor” Quartette ; and a Sonata for Violin and Piano by 
Beethoven, besides solos and vocal Quartettes. These performances, 45 Mr. 
Kisfield gives no classical Soirées this season, are worthy the attention of lovers 
of classical music. 
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Hine Arts. 


Tae Twixs.—“ Well, Sir, but where are the Twins?” said an old lady, 
the other day, who had been looking with apparent interest at Landseer’s 
* admirable picture, which, under the above title, is just now on exhibition 
at the Repository of Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Williams, and Co. in 
Broadway. The enquirer probably had visions in her mind, of cradle, 
and a brace of tiny innocents, and perchance a pet spaniel keeping guard 
over them. Fortunately for us here in New York—whatever may have 
been the lady’s disappointment—the great master of animal painting is 
in this instance to be seen in his own peculiar branch of Art. He has 
many superiors when he deals with human subjects ; he has no equal, an- 
cient or modern, when he sets the inferior race upon his canvas. 

Under what circumstances “ The Twins” crossed the Atlantic, may be 
gathered from an advertisement elsewhere. We need not repeat them ; 
nor shall we attempt any criticism. There is no room for it; the picture 
is so excellent of its-kind, so thoroughly, so unexceptionably good. With 
the late works of tlre artist we are familiar only through prints; but we 
can call to mind none of his earlier productions, stamped with better evi- 
dence of those well-known powers, on whicu at this moment there is no 
occasion to enlarge. With a very brief description, therefore, we heartily 
advise our readers to judge of it themselves—The subject is simplicity it- 
self. The picture is an upright one; you look up a heathery slope. In 
the foreground, a Scottish ewe tends her twin-lambs. She is none of 
your meek, sober-faced, inexpressive, matronly Southdowns ; horned 
and black visaged, she has a touch of the nemo me impune lacessit 
about her. Above and beyond are a couple of the famous Colley sheep- 
dogs, overlying each other, and quietly tending the group. You know 
of course that, with the possible exception of the dogs in use 
amongst the shepherds of the French and Spanish Pyrenees, there 
is no breed in the world superior to this Scotch one, for courage and 
sagacity. This pair however are by no means twins. They differ in 
colour, and still more in character. The one has a dash of the hound in 
his countenance—his gravity and repose ; the other has a more plebeian 
phiz, but it beams with acute intelligence. The coritrast is delicious, and 
not wanting in subtle humour.—In short, if we were to write by the co- 
lumn, we could say nothing more complimentary than that this isa very 
genuine Landseer. 

We do not forget that Leutze’s “ Battle of Monmouth” and Mr. Lock- 
wood’s “ Last Judgment” are yet unnoticed. They shall ere long have 
attention. We give preference to the late comer, because it will be an 
early goer. 





New Books. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOLAR. 


The reader must not suppose, from the date of the subjoined commu- 
nication, that its insertion in our columns has been delayed by any diffi- 
culty In replying to it. It was only on Saturday last that we received 
it, in its present form, having previously expended not a little time and 
trouble in prevailing on Mr. White to cut it down to its present length. 
Some may pronounce it even now too long. So far as concerns us, they 
must make allowance for courtesy towards a brother of the quill. Mr. 
White is known as one of the editors of a New York daily journal. 


To THe Epiror oF THE ALBION: 


Whenever a book is given to the world, it becomes the fair subject of fair 
criticism, however severe ; and an author, if he be wise, will not defend him- 
self against condemnatory judgment, or even notice it, otherwise than to gain 
from it as much instruction as it will afford. Yet more,—ifa book cannot hold 
its own against severe adverse criticism it ought to die and be forgotten. The 
Spartan rule is good in literature, and that which cannot live vigorously ought 
not to live at all. Such being his opinion, you may wonder that the author of 
Shakespeare's Scholar asks to be heard in reply to the somewhat extended ar- 
ticle with which that book was honoured in the Albion of Oct. 7th. Bat it 
will be seen that it is not criticism, nor even condemnatory judgment, which 
I desire to avert. 

To compress this communication within the limits which you have kindl 
assigned to it in your columns, I must pass by in this place many direct, thoug 
doubtless unintentional, misrepresentations of the various parts of Shakespeare’s 
Scholar which my censor made in the course of his article, and also his entire 
misconception of the spirit and purpose of the book. 

For the only really critical censure in your article, I thank the writer. He 
points out an excessive use of ‘ high-sounding adjectives,” and “a con- 
stant straining after effect.” These are grave errors of style, into which Imay 
unwittingly have fallen. I shall endeavour to profit by the criticism, and T 
wish that the article had contained more such. But my censor—in this case 
my critic—illustrates his remark by noticing a passage in which I speak of “a 
high-bred courtezan,” which he calls an exceedingly absurd rhetorical illus- 
tration, because “in our time a high-bred courtezan would be sofnething of a 
aay But although I am willing to admit my critic’s greater familiarity 
with this particular subject, I must be permitted to express my surprise at his 
ignorance of this department of it. He could in twenty-four hours obtain po- 
sitive proof that there are in this very city hundreds of women who, in all ex- 
ternal traits and personal behaviour, are models, not only of decorum, but of 
elegant propriety, but who yet have their price, as well as the most abandoned 
wretch who flaunts along Broadway by gaslight. 

I have now to notice the serious charge, twice brought against me, of a 
“« want of the most ordinary literary information,” because, in alluding to a lu- 
dicrous exhibition of the inability of Dr. Johnson and Sir Thomas Hanmer to 
comprehend the intent of one of the simplest passages in Shakespeare, I 
speak of the looseness, the servility, the spallsioenteas, the marrowless thought, 
the trite philosophy, and the feeble poetry of ‘‘ the Augustan age of English 
literature.” My censor points outscornfully that neither Johnson nor Hanmer 
——_ to the Augustan age; which he says ‘‘ embraces the reigns of Anne 
and rge I.,” “and the few years preceding” the former, aud which he 
claims, with a condemnation of my ‘“ ignorance and presumption” sounding 

uite terrible, to have been ‘“‘ one of the active periods in English letters. 
ut here, in justice to him as well as to myself, I must quote his remarks in 

Te talk of philosophy as ‘‘ an iteration of trite yer tener’ ba triter skepticism,’’ and of ‘‘ merrow- 
lese thought,” in an age that was ushered in by Cudworth’s great work on the Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe, and by the writings of Leighton, declared by so competent a eritic as Cole- 
ridge to be the most evangelical of English theologians !—the in which Newton was knighted 
for his discoveries. and Ray, Halley, and Baxter were pushing forward the natural seienees 
with new and increased stimulus; when Locke published his freatises, and Bishop Berkeley 
his Disquisitions upon the Nature of Matter ; whea Dr. Clarke, the metaphysical ally of Newton, 
earried on his celebrated controversy with Leibnitz, and met Hobbes an “7 upon their 
ewn grounds, in his famous argament to prove a priori the existence of the ty ; when Eng- 
land’s greatest scholar, , seanew | was ransacking the whole domain of classical literature, and 
the English pulpit was adorn: by such preachers as Sherlock and Tillotsen !--to eharacterize as 
exhibiting nothing but an ‘* oily flow of pretty or compl & poetical period that commenced when 
Dryden was in his zenith, and embraced such authors as Vanbrugh, Farquhar, Congreve, Gay, 
Prior, Addison, Swift, and Pope,—this is but to expose the ignorance of the writer, and lay bim 
Open to that charge of presumption which he is so ready to fasten upon others, 

I smiled when I read this ; and were it not that I have reason to believe that 
my censor is, on most Hen apes a man of more than ordinary information, and 
wrote in perfect good faith, and that, therefore, he might easily mislead and 
injure me with the many who have less knowlege and fairness than he, [ 
should have passed it smiling ; for its mixture of honest indignatioy and self- 
convicting ignorance is mostamusing. It seems to have been written by a man 
of ‘* vast and various mis-information.” 

The term “ Augustan age” or ‘‘ Golden age” of literature, is somewhat vague. 
Its narrowest application among scholars to modern literatare is, as my censor 
remarks, to the reigns of Anne and George I. and the few (very few) years 
preceding the former. Thus Hallam says “our golden age did not begin Before 
the erghteenth century. [ Lit. of Europe, Part iv. Chap. vil. § 45.] The term is 
the fruit of the admiration of those who, in the words which Shaw, in his re- 
cent admirable Teeey of English literature, applies witi such discriminating 
judgment to Hallam, have “a strong and possibly invuiuntary tendency to pre- 
fer what is consonant with a pure and regular om of rales to that which 
bears the stamp of vigorous and possibly irregular origiuality ;” and it refers 

, toa period the commencement of which has its most pers indication in the 
publication of the essays of Addison and Steele in 1709. Its extent toward the 
nineteenth centur has not been so clearly defined ; but it is continually used 
by scholars as including the reign of Georgell. and a part of that of George IIL, 
until the Johnsonian period had effected its revolution in the Enzlish style. As 
such, I = He that I am not singular, evidence happens to lie at my hamg. 

The Rev. Mr. Halpin, one of the most accomplished scholars in all departments 

of general literature among the many scholars who contributed to the papers of 

the London Shakespeare Society, in'a very erudite article upon a passage in 

Romeo and Juliet, which is numbered IV 4 the volume of Miscellaneous Papers 

of that Society, alluding to Voltaire’s condemnation of Shakespeare as a ter 

barian, says (the italics are his): “ The critics of France jeneeneed the sen- 
yo . meas. a oe bowed to the decision. But. that was in the 
Preece Aaee ae acon _ the celebrated Chsnahion be nkbmene’ ‘. ithe 
‘renc emy in ear 776; : ; 
though more wo thee ia iguens yh although he did write a condemnatory, 


Bat, for the present purposes, the end of the A period is of little con- 
uence, compared to the beginning ; that, ng to all high authorities, 
including Hallam and my censor, was the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Now, Cudworth died in 1688, over seventy years of age ; and his Intellectual 
System of the Universe was published in 1678, twenty-two years before the ex- 
treme limit of the Augustan age, and was written several years before it was 
ted. Archbishop Leighton died in 1684, also over seventy years old ; and 

is sermons, written many years before his death, were first posthumously pub- 
lished in 1692. Newton, although he did live to be knighted, at ey Wwe a 
of age, in 1705, discovered his theory of light and colors, in 1662, and perfected 
his theory of gravitation in 1664, nearly forty years before the commencement of 
the, so called, Augustan age; and his Principia were communicated to the 
Royal Society in 1683, twenty years before ‘he beginning of that age of polish- 
ed degradation. Along with Newton go “ his metaphysical ally,” Dr. Clarke, 
and Leibnitz, who disputed with Newton in 1673-5 ; Hobbes, who died in 1679 ; 
and Spinoza, who died in 1677. Locke published his culminating work, the 
Treatise on the Human Understanding, as well as bis other great work, the 
Treatises on Government, in 1690 ; and, as if theapproach of the ‘“ golden age” 
was more than he could bear, fell into a deep decline of mind and body in 1700, 
and died in 1704. Strangely enough, my censor committed no blunder with re- 
gard to Sherlock, Bentley, and” Berkeley ; and he is welcome to the aid of the 
sermons of the first; the cued ingenuity of the second, and the mystifying in- 
genuity of the last ; for I admit throughout my book, and now, that the Augus- 
tan men were very learned and very ingenious. But Tillotson’s great pulpit 
= were made between 1660 and 1680, and he died, sixty-five years old, in 


What have these men to do with the Augustan age of English literature ? 
They were all the product of the strength of the period of James I., Charles 
I.,and the Commonwealth ; and they were senile or iu their graves, years 
before the dawn of the“ golden”’ era, the feeble but sparkling stars of which 
came above the horizon when those great lights were setting or had passed 
from mortal sight. My censor might as well have enumerated Milton and 
John Bunyan among those who “ushered in” the Aagustan age. For the 
former was born ouly five years before Leighton, and nine years before Cud- 
worth, and the latter died after Leighton and in the same year with Cudworth ; 
and the Paradise Lost and Pilgrim's Progress were written contempora- 
neously with the Intellectual System of the Universe, i. ¢. between 1660 and 
1665. A greater collocation of blunders than this writer’s passage about the 
Augustan age, it has never been my fortune to see in print; and a more hete- 
rogeneous assemblage of names could hardly be got together; for after drag- 
ging in Dryden, who was in his prime from 1660 to 1680, who after the revolu- 
tion (1688), in Hallam’s words, ‘‘ took less pains with his style,’ and who died 
in 1700, nearly seventy years old, my censor goes on to enumerate’ Vanbrugh, 
Farquhar, Congreve, Gay, &c., &c., who are indeed, worthy representatives of 
the Augustan period. These, and such as have affinity with them, are the men 
against whom the remarks which so roused the retributive wrath of my censor, 
were directed ; and I regret that I have for a critic one who has failed to see, 
that not one of these men has left a single work the loss of which would not be 
rather a benefit than a misfortune to letters as well as to morality. Feeble 
smartness, or feebler correctness, grossness, triviality, and poverty of thought, 
mark their every page. They were as artificial and shellow as the period 
of which they were the fruit,—the most contemptible age the world has seen, 
whether we look at society or literature, whether we examine the inside of the 
people’s heads or the outside of their bodies. I regret that my censor has not 
discovered that that unerring tribunal, the common sense of the world as as- 
certained by the lapse of time, is quietly consigning all this tribe of writers to 
the oblivion which is best for them and us, and that in twenty years a manager 
will no more think of presenting one of their plays than he would now of doing 
the same with God’s Promises or Gammer Gurton's Needle, and that men will 
just as soon fill their hair with pomatum and powder, or wear full-bodied 4g 
rukes of horse-hair, an auburn one in the morning and a black one at night, 
as read one of these men’s plays or one of their poems. 

I do notentirely exempt from these remarks even Pope and Swift, with re- 
gard to whom, however, I will here give, not my own opinion, but that of Shaw, 
in his History of English Literature, before referred to: “ _— and Swift 
wrote for an artificial and conventional society,—not exclusively, it is true, for 
a court, but for what was then emphatically called the Town ; and their wri- 
tings speak the language, not of the world, but of the city. The reader will find 
in them incessant strokes of wordly good sense and acuteness ; a delicate and 
polished irony ; a consummate neatness and distinctness of diction; bnt he 
will look in vain for any of the higher attributes of intellect ; he will finda 
gcod deal of wit and ridicule; but he will find neither true passion, true hu- 
manity, true pathos, nor true humour.” 

Such being the series of blunders into which my eensor has fallen, you can- 
not be surprised at my pointing out another, contained in the passage in which 
he objects to my judgment, that Milton’s praise of Shakespeare in L’ Allegro, 
as “‘ warbling native wood-notes wild,” is petty, belittling, &c. He says that I 
“ fail to perceive the felicity of this allusion in its connection with imagery ap- 
propriate to the care-dispelling goddess.” Indeed, indeed, this is sad! Why 
pan ea my’eensor, in his quotation, give the contextof the line? Let me do it 

or him. 
** Then te the well-trod stage anen, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, faneie’schilde,”’ &c. 
There is what Milton wrote,—a discrimination between the twe dramatists. 
Jonson’s was a“ learned sock’ (what affinity had ponderous old Ben with 
Euphrosyne?) ; but Shakespeare was ‘‘ sweetest Shakespeare, fancie’s childe,” 
warbling ‘‘ his native wood notes wild’ But there is yet further evidence of 
exactly what Milton meant. Did my censor ever hear of the Theatrum Poe- 
tarum, written by Milton's nephew and pupil, Edward Phillips, and the 
opinions expressed in which were certainly moulded, if not partly written by 

ilton himself? (See Warton’s History of Poetry, vol. iii. p. 440, ed. 1781.) 
It was published in 1675, and was reprinted in 1800, and afterwards by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, in Geneva, in 1824. In that Shakespeare’s want of ‘‘ decorum 
and economy” are pointed out ; and it is said that “he pleaseth with a certain 
wild and native elegance ;’ an opinion which, it cannot be doubted under the 
circumstances, came from Milton himself, and which had as little to do with 
“imagery and appropriate to the care-dispelling goddess,” as Cadworth’s In- 
tellectual System of the Universe or Archbishop Leighton’s Sermons had to do 
with the Augustan age of English literature. 

But, although I have passed all minor points, this communieation is already 
much too long, yet not longer than it needs must be, to show that my censor, 
in writing an article which he confesses to have been retributive in its spirit, 
did not hesitate to bring, wrongfully, against a man whose reputation for some 
knowledge of literature is among the few things of any value which he pos- 
sesses, the accusation of an entire want of “even the most ordinary literary 
information,” while the accuser himself was, in »is very accusation, commit- 
ting blunders which, in the words of one whose battle he undertook to fight, 
were almost “ too evident for detection, and too gross for aggravation.” 

Believe me, very truly and respectfully yours, 


RicharpD Grant WHITE. 
173 East Thirteenth street, Oct. 10, 1854. 


We are sorry to dispel the pleasure which Mr. White enjoyed—and in 
happy unconsciousness still cantinues to enjoy--when he discovered “a 
greater collocation of blunders,’’ in the passage his critic indited about the 
Augustan age, than it had ever before been his fortune to see in print. 
We almost envy the geauine satisfaction he felt in the assurance that his 
critic would stand “self-convicted’’ of ignorance, and that he had 
pounced upon a “ man of vast and various mis-information.” Startled 
by some of the names assigned to the Augustan period, he seems to have 
rushed to his biographical dictionaries,--and after seizing upon the record 
of the deaths of some of the men who had been named in the passage—-to 
have fallen back with a glow of delicious confidence, in the assumption 
that if he had misplaced writers, his critic had done the same. 

It will be remembered that Mr. White undertook to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the state of Philosophy and of Theology at the period in ques- 
tion. It was for his presumption herein, that we took him to account. 
The original trespass was bad enough. Mr. White, in his attempt to get 
out of it, has not made his case much better. 

But let us clear the way, by first setting our author right as to the mean- 
ing of the term Augustan age, the precise import of which—it isevident by 
his quotation from Hallam—he does not understand. The term owes its 
origin to the honours and distinctions heaped upon men of letters during 


the reign of Augustus—-to the public and soci&l position accorded by that 
Emperor, and by his minister Meecenas, to Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, 
and others—and to the general recognition, throughout his reign, of the 
prominent claims of literary men to the rewards and patronage of govern- 
ment. A similar state of things led to the adoption of the term, in the 
history of English letters. A disposition, on the part of government and 
ministers of state, to elevate literary men to a pasition they had never 
before, as a class, enjoyed in England (and to the same degree have 
never occupied since), which began to show itself in the reign of William 
and Mary, culminated in that of Anne, and continued for the first few 
years of that of George I. It was manifested in the court favour be- 
stowed by William, in recognition of their literarp merit, upon Prior, 
Congreve, and Defoe ; in the patronage so liberally distributed among 
men of letters, by such ministers as Halifax, Harley, and Bolingbroke ; 
in the elevation of Addison to the high post of a minister of State ; and in 
the peri employments conferred during the period, upon Gay, Vanbrugh, 
Locke, Steele, Sir Isaac Newton, Phillips, Tickle, Dr. yo Rowe, and 
many others. This it was that procured for it the distinguishing ap- 
pellation of the Augustan age in English literature. It was assumed in 
both cases, whether rightly or not, that the liberal patronage and coun- 
tenance of government had coatributed greatly to stimulate literary de- 
velopment ; and it was, this cause, together with the fact that the lite- 
rary men of that period manifested much of the same kind of obsequious- 





the reign of George il. letter to Bolingbroke in the early part of 





; ness to their aristocratic patrons, which had prevailed during the reign of 


‘rin 


Augustus, that justified the drawing of the parallel, and the application 
of the term. The period, therefore, is well ascertained and clearly de- 
fined, and the term is never vaguely applied, except by writers, like 
Mr. White, who do not seem to know what it means. 

And now for the errors attributed to us. We did not say that either 
Cudworth or Leighton belonged to the Augustan age, but that they 
“ ushered it in ;”’ and we did so, for reasons obvious enough, to any one 
acquainted with the progress of Philosophy and Theology at that period. 
We referred to Cudworth as a writer immediately preceding the Au 

tan age, because he denotes the starting point of the new direction which 
philosophy took, after him, and which was pursued with such activity 
during the Augustan period. We mean the substitution of the method of 
analysis, for the old synthetical method—or, in a more popular sense—the 
abandonment of the pullers of the schoolmen, and the rise of the em- 

pirical school, together with the pushing of the Cartesian system to re- 

salts not anticipated by Bacon. As Cudworth died but a few months be- 

fore the landing of William, and as his book was the constant subject of 

disputation for more than twenty years afterwards—for it was ever in 

the mouth of Bolingbroke, Collins, and others of the so-called atheistical 

philosophers—it was natural that we should call Mr. White’s attention te 

it, in view of his ridiculous judgment. But we didso for another reason : 

Mr. White declared the philosophy of the time to be nothing but an ite- 

ration of trite scepticism. Now Cadworth’s work was written to confute 

the materialism of Hobbes ; and to this end it brought, not only a high or- 

der of philosophic reasoning, but the most sredigtons stores of learning. 

After Hobbes had deduced a system of materialism from the philo- 

sophy of Bacon, a general disbelief in Christianity began to spread 

in England. This was by Cudworth’s work. The Intellec- 

tual System of the Universe grounded the defence of Christianity up- 

on the fullest researches of erudition and the broadest philosophic rea- 

soning ; and it gave an impulse to that defence which was dominant du- 

e Augustan age, and led to an activity that was not intermitted 

until the publication of Bishop Batler’s celebrated Analyeis of Nature and 

Revealed Religion, about the close ofthe reign of George I.—We referred 
also to Leighton, as another great etarting-point in the progress of Eng- 
lish Theolesy at this period, which Mr. White pronounced an iteration of 
trite orthodoxy. His principal work, the Commentary upon Peter, did not 
appear uatil after his death in 1694; nor were all his works published until 
1708, They !aid the foundation for interpreting Scripture according to 

its sense and spirit ; and from their publication and general diffusion, 

during the reign of Anne, we note the departure from that literal and 
rigid interpretation of biblical texts which had made the Bible--whe- 
ther in the hands of Iadependents or of the supporters of Prelacy—a 
source from which something could always be drawn, in the shape of a 
text, as an authority for any abuse of political power or the wildest wan- 
derings of fanaticism. é . 

In referring to Dr. Clarke’s argument against the materialism of Hobbes 
and the pantheism of Spinosu, we did not say that the eminent philoso- 
pher was the contemporary of either Spinosa or Hobbes, who were both 
dead a yuarter of a century before the Doctor’s famous argument ap- 
peared in 1704; but that he met them upon their own grounds—-meaning 
thereby, that he granted the philosophical basis, upon which they insist- 
ed that al! speculation relating to the existence or attribute of the Deity 
must rest ; that he took, in fact, the same point of departure as Spinosa, 
and reached, by a chain of reasoning, adifferent result. We said nothing 
whatever about any controversy between Newton aod Leibnitz in 1673, 
but referred to the well-known cantroversy between Leibnitz and Dr. 
Clarke on the doctrine of philosophical liberty and necessity, which was 
interrupted by Leibaitz’s death in 1716. Mr. White knowsso little about 
the progress of philosophy at the period in question, that we are not at 
all surprised at his failure to understand our reference. Not satisfied 
with confounding a controversy that we named, with one that we did not 
name, he even bows out Dr. Clarke amongst the misplaced. We can as- 
sure him, however, that the per | old Doctor lived to sve the close of 
the “—— age, for he did not bid farewell to the world and metaphy- 
sics until 1729. ; 

Locke’s principal Treatises were all published between 1690 and 1700, 
which is strictly within the Augustan age. Whether so or not, his empiri- 
cal system—ino connection with the ideal theory of Berkeley, and 
Clarke’s theory of necessity and moral free will—was one of the 
received systems of the period, until, aft: r the Augustan age, it supplant-., 
ed in the English mind the systems of Clarke and Berkeley, and was in 
its turn--first by Hartley, and afterwards by the rigid logic of Hame— 
carried out to its consequences, as leading to the broadest scepticism. 
These were consequences which Shaftesbury, the friend of Locke, had 
foreseen, and the anticipation of which had led Clarke and Berkeley to 
take the field against it with so much ability, during the Augustan age. 
Instead of the philosophy of that age being what Mr. White says it was, 
it was distinguished by the greatest research, the greatest freedom of en- 
quiry, and an active spirit of disputation, carried on by the most subtle, 
profound, and earnest thinkers. Newton lived until 1726, and laboured 
incessantly through the whole of the Augustan age He completed 
and published his Treatise on Light and Colours in 1704; was engaged, 
after 1714, in investigating Ditton and Whiston’s scheme for the discove- 
ry of Longitude at sea; and in 1715 solved the famous problem of the 

rajectories, submitted to him by Leibnitz, as the most difficult task 
which that philosopher could propose. Tillotson died in 1694; but Mr. 
Whiie omitted to state that this famous preacher was suddenly cut off in 
the midst of his activity, by a stroke of paralysis. 

Not only was the age aistingalebed in Philosophy ; it was pre-eminent- 
ly so in Theology. It is especially marked for the freedom which charac- 
terised every species of theo'ogical enquiry. It boasts a long line of vigorous 
theologians, beginning with Leighton and Fowler, and embracing such 
names as Wilkins, Whicocke, Jeffrey, Stillingfleet, (the great defender of 
Protestantism), Hoadley, Clarke, and Atterbury. But we forbear running 
on with names ; and content ourselves with saying that at no period in 
England did Christianity find more learned and acute, or stouter defenders. 
One instance will suffice to illustrate the age in this department. There 
were at that time ten thousand varieties of readings in the original Greek 
text of the New Testament ; the collections of Wetstein and Mill amount- 
ed to at least that number. Now, an infidel writer cf the day made use 
of this fact, saying that when there were such a vast variety of readings, 
it was impossible to know what was the word of God, and that this alone 
shook the whole authority of Scripture. This popular argument bronght 
out Bentley, who, in one of the most prodigious feats of scholarship ever 
performed, confuted the infidel, by proving that the vast majority of the 
various readings taken either way made no difference in the sense, and 
that those that did make a difference in the sense made none whatever in 
the doctrine. With this illustration we will leave Mr. White’s “ trite or- 
thodoxy,” and dismiss Philosophy, with what Hallam says about the age. 
in this respect—“ it boasted of peculiar independence in thinking, and 
was fall of intelligent and inquisitive pal , 

After devoting so much space to clearing the serious writers of the 
Augustan age (and our own humble selves) from the contemptuous treat- 
ment of them by Mr. White, we must be more brief with the poets. They 
have more numerous acquain and can better take care of themselves. 
A word, however, concerning Dryden and Pope. For the former, we 
thought that it was universally admitted that Dryden’s last poetic pro- 
ductions were his best--a judgment which Mr. Hallam does not dispute. 
Dryden published his translation of Virgil three years before his death ; 
wrote his Fables, which contain some of his best pieces, a year afterwards ; 
and about two years and a half before he died, composed Alexander’s 
Feast, the finest of all his productions, and the most popular lyric in 
the language. : 

As to the opinion of the poetical merits of the writers of the ustan 
age, which Mr. W. quotes from what he calls Mr. Shaw’s “ admirable His- 
tory of English Literature,” we think that lauded work betrays but limi- 
ted knowledge, and less appreciation. The St. Petersburg Professor 
calls it merely an outline, and acknowledges in his preface that it was 
composed in @ gad where he was without the aid of an English library 
of reference. The valueless character of the book is apparent in the esti- 
mate the writer forms of Pope, one of the poets, ing to Mr. White, 
who could prodace nothing but “an o Ral of pretty epigrams.”’ 
We back, against the judgment of both Mr. Shaw and Mr. White, a more 
competent critic than either. De Quincey, in speaking of Pope, says 
that in his own department he has never been surpassed ; that he was the 
most brilliant of all writers who at any period have applied themselves 
to the treatment of human manners, to the selecting from the play of 
human character what is picturesque, and the arresting what ‘s fugitive. 

Mr. Hallam, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Halpin are quoted by Mr. White-- 
when they suit his purposes—with immense unction. To the first-named 
we bow with the highest respect, though we have just shown bow Mr. 
White can pervert him, and shall presently show how he can ignore him. 
Of Mr. Shaw we have spoken. There remains the Rev. Mr. Halpin; and 


in regard to him we must observe that where Mr. White entertains such 
profound veneration for an author, it is a pity that he should interpo- 
late, when he quotes him. Inreply to the paragraph concerning Voltaire 
and his letters and his opinions, we can only remark that Mr. Halpin 
makes no mention whatever of that famous Frenchman, or of his letter to 





the French Academy in 1776. Mr. Halpin refers to the well-known 
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i f the critics of the French Augustaz period, respecting Shaks 
oes ok suits Mr. White’s purposes to drag out the English Au- 
gustan period to the end of the eighteenth century, he does not hesitate 

evhim. 
nas obiean make head or tail of Mr. White’s apology for his abuse 
of Milton, he is welcome todo so, Wecan’t; and we leave Mr. White in 
Milton’s bands. He may convince the world that the ge in question 
is a “ petty paling dribble.” but we think he will wait very long for that 
millennium in taste. Mr. White asks what bad ponderous Ben Jonson 
to do with Euphrosyne. Now we venture to think that there was some 
humour in old Ben. Charles Lamb thought that it was bis principal 
quality and the one upon which his reputation would mainly rest—but 
ps Lamb was no jadgeof humour. As for the evidence of the Thea- 
trum Poetarum, that Milton held treasonable opinions in regard to Shak- 
speare—we maust pronounce this (to use the language of the commenta- 
tors) a purely conjectural emendation, Warton indeed says, (in more 
modest language than is habitual with Mr. White,) that he “ thinks he 
discovers many touches of Milton’s hand” therein. On the contrary, Mr. 
Hallam, on whom Mr. White so continuously throws himself, stigmatises 
the entire work as “superficial in every respect.”” We bad reason for 
saying that Mr. White can forget, as well as tamper with his authorities. 
We go back for a moment to Mr. White’s first attempt to refute us; 
though the less said about courtezans, the better. Still, Mr. White’s ex- 
planation of his term “ high-bred” is too amusing to be passed over. He 
ke of the “days of Elizabeth and James”; we of “the most corrupt 
Bar courts.’’ What in the world either of these had to do with cer- 
tain New York “‘ models, not only of decorum, but of elegant propriety,” 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive. If Mr. White’s picture be as truthful 
as itis eloquent—what then? Are the subjects of it high-bred? Mr. 
White, we suspect, has a good store of dictionaries. Let him consult 
Sew. He may learn the difference between good-breeding and high- 


To capi ; from the fact that Mr. White’s lengthy epistle came to us, 
at last, in the form of printed and not consecutive , we are led to 
believe that he is about to rush into a pamphlet. e are really sorry for 
him. It would be absurd to suppose that he emasculated his defence, 
when cutting it down for insertion in these columns. If this be the pith, 
what must the rind be? 

For goodness’ sake, consider what you do; 
How you may hart yourself, ay, utterly 
Grow from the King’s acquaintance, by this carriage. 


If you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promise, 
But that you shall sustain more new disgraces, 
With these you bear already. 
Shakespeare’s Scholar knows who wrote these lines. He were wise to 
take counsel from them. 
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PUBLIC PARK AT MACCLESFIELD. 

Writers here are apt to imagine that little or nothing is done in Eng- 
land towards providing for the comfort and enjoyment of the poor. We 
therefore copy with pleasure, from a London paper of the 4th inst., the 
subjoined account of a recent and very agreeable festival. 


The interesting ceremony of inaugurating @ new people’s park at Mac- 
clesfield took place yesterday, with“fétes and great demonstrations of sa- 
tisfaction.. The period chosen for the event was the annual wake, or feast, 
which commenced on Sunday, and usually extends over the three suc- 
ceediag days. The desire of a large manufacturing town to possess a 
place of public resort for promenade and recreation fe one so much in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age that it necessarily enlists on its behalf 
a considerable degree of public sympathy ; and the feeling so evidently 
sprung from the working classes, and has been so patiently and persever- 
ingly worked out by them at Macclesfield, that they eminently deserve 
all the credit which can attach to success. The scheme had its origin in 
1850, in a desire to raise some memorial to the late much-lamented statesman 
Sir Robert Peel ; and a more fitting tribute than a public park and free li- 
brary, which was then resolved upon, could scarcely be conceived,—Sir 
R. Peel having so nobly shown his own sympathy and feelings in that di- 
rection KY his munificent subscription, a few years previously, of £1,000 
to a similar object at Manchester. The people of Macclesfield, however, 
have bad much gréater difficulties to overcome than those of Manchester, 
because they had not a proportionately liberal amount of assistance from 
the great and wealthy. The Earl of Harrington, Lord Hatherton, and 
some of their rich aristocratical neighbours, as well as the manufacturers, 
have contributed handsomely and encouraged their endeavours, but not 
until they had manifested their own sincerity and determination to help 
themselves by subscribing their own pence in such small weekly sums as 


and very handsome bouquets, aud garlands on staves, and the effect was 
beth novel and pleasing. Every person who entered the park on this, the 
opening day, had to pay 1s. towards the funds, and this, no doubt, re- 
stricted the attendance, but still the company, when all assembled, a lit- 
tle before 1 o’clock, included many thousands. In the middle of one of 
the lawns a small platform had been erected, and the noblemen and gon- 
tlemen assembled upon this, while those who had walked in procession 
after them congregated around on the green sward and on the slopes. 
The following ladies were also present on the platform :—The Countess of 
Harrington, Lady Chandos Pole, Lady Penelope Stanhope, Lady Mary 
Egerton, Lady Charlotte Egerton, Lady Petersham, Miss May, &c. A cho- 
ral party and band of instrumentalists, conducted by Mr. Weeton, of Bow- 
don, were stationed on the south terrace, for the purpose of giving an 
open air concert. 

Mr. Platt, secretary, read a report from the committee ; and Mr. May, 
as chairman of the Park Committee, then presented, after a brief address, 
deeds of conveyance to the Mayor handing over the property in trust to 
the corporation as conservators of the Park on bebalf of the public. His 
worship. in a few words, accepted the trust, and then called upon the 
Marquis of Westminster to address the assemblage. 

The Marquis of Westminster, who was recieved with much applause, 
said he really did not know upon what grounds he had the — of 
addressin om, He concluded that, the Mayor having mentioned his 
name to them, it was in the capacity of Her Majesty’s lieutenant. Now, 
the less they heard of that office and of him (the noble lord) the better (a 
laugh) ; but he must remark that during the time he had held that office 
there had never been occasion that he should interfere with the proceed- 
ings of the inhabitants of Macclesfield. Their conduct had always been 
open, honest, and loyal; and he now begged to tender his cis to 
them for the manner in which they had behaved. (Applause.) Perhaps 
h¢ might make another excuse for addressing them. He did not know 
whether it was in the order of the proceedings to propose a vote of 
thanks to the committee for their labours, but he must beg to say that, 
from all they had heard in the report and otherwise, the gentlemen 
who had discharged those duties had done so with great assiduity and 
attention, and he might now add, with great success. ( Hear, hear. ) 
He was sure that noone could look around at that beautiful park with- 
out bearing testimony to their labours. Now was the time, if ever, 
when such commemorations as this should be held. Going back to the 
olden days, they might recollect that it was one of the arguments of 
of Mare Antony, in addressing the Romans, that Julius Cesar had left 
his private parks and gardens for the use of Rome; and if in a place 
like Rome in those days such places of recreation were felt to be desira- 
ble for the people, how much more were they called upon to make pro- 
vision of a kindred character for a town like this--knowing as they did 
the density of the population and the closeness of their dwellings. (Hear, 
hear.) Allow him to add, that the progress of science demanded in- 
telligence of mind and body, which required increased facilities and op- 
portunities of relaxation, and that relaxation he trusted would be found 
in this park. He presumed it would take the name of the great states- 
manin whose memory it was established (Sir R. Peel), and he trusted 
that it would be found a substitute for those places to which, unfortunate- 
ly, inducements were too much held out to be easily resisted, though 

ey often brought in their train destitution, poverty, and even death. 
Here they might truly find liberal recreation and pure enjoyment, and, 
trusting that it wonld be devoted to these objects, he heartily congratu- 
lated them on its acquisition. (Cheers.) ’ 

The Earl of Harriagton, after the thanks of the assemblage to the com- 
mittee had been expressed by three cheers, proposed three more cheers 
for the glorious victory which the legions of England and France had ob- 
tained over the Emperor of Russia; and the proposition was heartily re- 
sponded to by three cheers and one cheer more, many of the assemblage 
evidently learning the glad news now for the first time. The noble Earl 
then proceeded to express his gratification at the opportunity of aiding a 
work like the present. The noble Marquis had mentioned an event re- 
corded in history—-that one of the greatest men that ever existed in the 
world, eclipsing even Alexander and Napoleon—he referred to Cesar-- 
generously and philanthropically gave all his estates to the public of 
Rome. Now, he would mention another event not less interesting in 
another part of the world, where England at present bore sway—he meant 
in the East Indies--where the famous Emperor Aurungzebe converted 
his estates into avenues, planted them with fruit trees to refresh the tra- 
veller and to shelter him from the heat of the sun, while he placed in 
them seats on which they might rest, had wells sunk at which they might 
assuage their thirst, and erected caravansaries along the public roads 
also for their accommodation. He had the good fortune to inherit a gar- 
den laid out by his brother, a man of considerable taste and knowledge 
on these subjects, who employed a vast number of the working people by 
that means (applause,) and he felt that he inherited these parks not solely 





they could afford. In this way they raised a fund of some £300 in a few 
months, and it is said that no less than 17,000 persons became subscribers 
in all. The fund raised altogether did not exceed £2,300, but Sir James 
Kay Shuttleworth interceded with the Government in their behalf, and a 
sum of £500 was obtained from the Treasury, and they have made excel- 
lent use, in one way or other, of their limited means. A plot of ground 
of about 10 acres, admirably situated, existed, called the Town-field, 
which was the property of the freemen of the borough, but which was ly- 
ing waste or only devoted to most discreditable pastimes ; and this piece 
of land the corporation, having first obtained the necessary powers to pur- 
chase for a small sum (£700), were induced to transfer to them. An ad- 
joining piece of ground of about six acres has been purchased, and these 
16 acres are now the site of a public park, which bids fair to rival the fin- 
est pat ke, og ga omy by any town in the kingdom. Though 
close to the town, within little more than half a mile of the principal 
peo ps tpg it is situated just over the crest of the hill of which the town 
itself chiefly occupies the southern slope, being on the northern face of 
this high ge and yet sufficiently elevated, while shutting out all the 
objectionable features of the town, with its factories and its smoke, to 
command a t over the town of the fine mountainous range of bills 
which extends towards the Peak of Derbyshire. It has a fine rich soil, 
well adapted to plants, and is of an undulating character, capable of being 
turned to much advantage by the nee gardener. In this latter re- 
spect they have again been fortunate. The Earl of Hessnare having 
taken a deep interest in promoting their scheme, his Lordship has induced 
Mr. Barron, his chief gardener at Elvaston Castle, to give his gratuitous 
services intheir aid. Under the genius of this gentleman the grounds, 
which were so lately a nuisance and an eyesore to the neighbourhood, 
though far from being in a state of completion, have assumed the shape of 
smiling lawns, noble slopes and terraces, and graceful promenades. In 
fact, it is evidently intended to become in time a miniature Elvaston. Mr. 
Barron’s design is to make it an acceptable place of recreation at all sea- 
sons of the year, and for this purpose he is excluding as much as possible 
from the plantations trees and shrubs which shed their foliage at the end 
of the summer, to make room for such as the Araucaria, or Chili pine (a 
specimen of which at Elvaston Castle is said never to have shed a leafin 14 
ears), and all the finest oconiferous and other trees introduced of late years 
ito the country from California, Patagonia, Africa, Spain, and other 
countries ; and including pines, cypresses, yews, hemlocks, and cedars. 
Two of the principal features at sare which strike the eye are a sunken 
lawn for a bowling green, with beautiful terraces and promenades sur- 
rounding it, and a lofty artificial mound (at the eastern boundary) as- 
cended by a sheltered path in the form ofa scroll. The top of this eleva- 
tion gives a fine panoramic view of the distant hills in the neighbourhood, 
while its slopes, which are to be planted with the dark Cembran pine, will 
present an exceedingly picturesque effect. The principal entrance to the 
park is from the Prestbury-road, on the western side, where a handsome 
Gothic lodge has been erected, with gates to c nd, and near it is a 
fine Gothic pavilion of light construction (being principally of glass) 
which will serve for a refreshment-room or for horticultural exhibitions’ 
as occasion may require, The architect of the latter building, Mr. J. F’ 
A. Lynch, of Macclesfield, like Mr. Barron, hasgiven his services gratui- 
tously ; and with such excellent aid the committee, as we have observed 
before, have made their money go a long way. 

The wakes always attract great numbers of strangers, aad on the pre- 
sent occasion the town was unusually full. The public intending to take 
part in the opening ceremony assembled in front of the Town-hall by 12 
o’clock, including all the public bodies and most of the friendly societies 
and schools, and these formed one immense procession, with the Mayor, 
Mr. John Smith, at their head, and the co tion, magistrates, and other 
leading inhabitants. The followin sothensel and gentlemen from the 
neighbourhood were also present :—The Marquis of Westminster, the Earl 
of Harrington, Lord Hatherton, Lord Petersham, Mr. W. Tatton Egerton, 
M.P., Mr. W. C. Brocklebarst, Mr. E. C. Egerton, M.P., Mr. John Dixon, 
of Astle-park, the Rev. John Thorneycroft, Mr. T. R. Daintry, and the 
Mayors of Stockport and Congleton. The procession included the Order 
of Oddfellows, the Society of Gardeners, and other clubs, some of which 
were nearly 1,000 strong. The Sunday Schools of the Establishment, of 
the Unitarians, Primitive Methodists, and Catholics, numbering 3,000 
children, were also present. The Gardeners each bore some token of bis 


for his own use, but in some degree for public as well as private good. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble Earl said their town stood in need of much im- 
provement, and announced that his friend Mr. Thorneycroft, having 
sculptured a beautiful equestrian statue of the Queen, intended to pre- 
sent it that it might be placed in front of their town-hall. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Captain Egerton and Mr. E, C. Egerton addressed a few words to the 
company, and the proceedings in the park concluded with the concert. 





A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR UNREWARDED. 


The late Henry Fourdrinier was descended from an ancient family in one 
of the northern provinces of France—whence, by the storm of religious 
persecution, they were driven into Holland. The subject of this sketch 
was born in Lombard-street on the 11th of February, 1766 ; and succeed- 
ed his father as a paper-maker and wholesale stationer. In conjunction 
with his brother, he patented the invention of the Paper-making Machine, 
in the perfecting of which he expended a considerable fortune. It ma 
suffice here to state that the Paper-making Machine is constructed in su 

@ mpnner as to imitate, and in some respects to improve, the processes 
used in making paper by hand; but its chief advantages are, that paper 
cau be made of any size which can practicably be required, and with a 
degree of rapidity which leaves the other mode of making it at an im- 
measurable distance. The invention was perfected at the patentee’s 
paper-mill at Two Waters, a village in Hertfordshire, situated at the 
union of the river Gade with Bulborne Brook. Here, nearly half a cen- 
tury since, the machine might ‘be seen working. We have a school- 
boy recollection of the place, with its crystal stream, its wealth of paper, 
a the neighbourhood endeared to memory as biding-places of the poet 

owper. 

‘The process, with improvements as now conducted, of Paper-making 
by Machinery, may be thus briefly described :—The pulp is just made to 
flow from the vat upon a wire frame, or sifter, which moves rapidly up 
and down. Having passed through the sifter, the pulp flows over a ledge 
in a regular and even stream, and is received upon an endless web of wire 
gauze, which moves forward with a shaking motion from side to side, as- 
sisting to spread the pulp evenly, and allow the water to pass through 
the wire, by which means the pulp solidifies as it advances. Before the 
pulp quits the plane of wire, it is pressed by a roller covered with felt ; 
and is then taken up by an endless web of felt, which, gradually 
moving forward, absorbs a further portion of the moisture. It is again 
pressed between rollers, and, being passed over cylinders heated by steam, 
it is then cut by machinery into sheets of the required length. Thus, in 
two or three minutes, the pulp, which is introduced upon the wire web, at 
one extremity of the machine, is delivered: at the other in the state of per- 
fect paper. 

A working model of this self-acting machine, constructed by Mr. Bryan 
Donkin, for the patentees, Messrs. Fourdrinier, was erected at Frogmore, 
in Hertfordshire, in 1803; in 1804 he put up the second machine at Two 
Waters, which was completely successful ; and the manufacture of con- 
tinuous paper became one of the most useful discoveries of the age. The 
exertions of Messrs. Fourdrinier to render perfect this invention had, 
however, commenced in the year 1800, between which year and 1807 they 
expended upwards of £60,000 on account of the machine. In the latter 
year the terms of their letters patent were extended by Parliament,four- 
teen years ; but the losses incurred by the patentees in their business as 
stationers, through the withdrawal of capital for completing the machine, 
and defending the patent, which had been grossly pirated, led to the ex- 
haustion of the p&tentees’ funds before they could establish their rights ; 
in 1810 they became bankrupt: by which means all the fruits of the in- 
vention, on which they had expended their capital, were lost to them ; 
and but little accrued to their assignees. 

Another act ofinjustice to the patentee soon followed. In 1814, on the 
visit to England of the Emperor Alexander of Russia hearing of Mr. 
Fourdrinier’s machine, he commissioned a person to purchase the right of 
using it in the Imperial Paper Fabric at Peterhoff. A properly attested 
agreement was, aecordingly, concluded with Mr. Fourdrinier for the use 
of two of his machines for ten years, at £700 a year; and they were 
erected at Peterhoff, under the superintendence of Mr. Fourdrinier’s son, 





trade, such as baskets of rare fruits, vegetables, and plants, with buge 


who went to Russia for that purpose. The workmen employed were paid 





received any portion of bis stipulated reward. From 1816 to 1824 he re- 
peatedly asserted his claims ; and, in the latter year, a promise was made 
to his son in Russia thatthe debt should be speedily liquidated. Seven 
ears later, Mr. Fourdrinier presented a memorial through the Russian 
1, but with noresult. In 1839 the patentee addressed a letter to the 
Emperor Nicholas, who repudiated the agreement as a private transaction 
with M. Wistinghausen (the Emperor’s agent). At the age of seventy- 
five, Mr. Fourdrinier, attended by his daughter, set out for St. Peters- 
burg; and on his arrival there, placed his petition in the hands 
of Count Benkendorf, by whom it was passed oyer to Prince Wol- 
konski, who referred him to Wistinghausen for a dere 9 Fourdri- 
nier was not, however, to be thus defeated ; and he applied to Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, the English Ambassador at St Petersburg, who 
laid ‘before the an Government full proof of their agreement 
with the patentee in 1814; but Lord Stuart de Rothsay was in- 
formed, through Count Neseelrode, that he “ considered the affair set- 
tled.” The sufferer, however, wasof adifferent opinion. He next placed 
his petition, with his own hands, into those of the Emperor, as his Majesty 
was walking in the Imperial Gardens of Peterhoff, in the month of 
June, 1843 ; the result was not more fortunate than his previous efforte, 
and, after some weeks’ further suspense, the cajoled patentee and his 
daughter turned their backs upon the city ofthe Czar. But the will that, 
through years of patient toil, had battled against mechanical difficulties, 
and finally overcome them, was not to be arrested by ahy obstacle. Re- 
turned to England, Mr. Fourdrinier renewed his application to the Rus- 
sian Government; and once, success seemed probable. The Emperor of 
Russia came to England, where hie princely liberality suggested to Mr. 
Fourdrinier another application, through some influential person, but he 
was put off with excuses and broken promises : the Emperor heard no- 
thing of the matter, and the debt remains to this day unpaid. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Fourdrinier and his brother, had again petitioned 

Parliament = their patent, fully proved by evidence to be their pro- 
perty. The Report on the Petition being recommitted to a Select Com- 
mittee, was ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 16th June. 
1837, . 
On the 25th of April, 1839, some very interesting details of this case of 
unprotected and unrequited ingenuity were elicited during a debate in 
the House of Commons; when the evidence of Mr. Brunel and of Mr. Law- 
son, the printer of the Times newspaper, was read to prove that the ma- 
chine of the Fourdriniers was one of the most splendid discoveries of the 
presentage. Mr. Lawson stated that the conductors of the metropolitan 
press could never have presented to the world such an immense mass of 
news und advertisements as was now contained in them, did not this in- 
vention enable them to make use of any size required. One of its chief 
advantages was the prevention of all risk of combination among the work- 
men ; the machine being so easily managed that the least skilful person 
can attend toit. The‘increase to the revenue was then stated to have 
been £500,000 a year; and the positive saving to the country effected 
by it, £8,000,000. At length the patentees’ claim was recognised ; and in 
May, 1840, the sum of £7000 was voted by Parliament to Messrs. Fourdrin- 
ier, as some compensation for their loas by the defective state of the Law of 
Patents. 

This “ compensation” was, however, considered so disproportionate to 
the benefits which have accrued to science, literature, civilisation, and re- 
ligion, by the introduction and perfecting of the Paper-machine, and was 
so inadequate to the hopes held out to the patentees during their arduous 
and expensive struggle to obtain their rights, that in November last, some 
influential firms of the Paper trade proposed to raise a sum sufficient to 
purchase annuities for Mr. Henry Fourdrinier (the surviving patentee) 
and his two daughters (both unmarried), or to invest (under trustees) the 
amount subscribed, so as to produce a comfortable income for each indi- 
vidual during their respective lives. Ere much of this good work has 
been accomplished, Mr. Fourdrinier died in his 89th year, at Mavesyn Rid- 
ware, near Rugeley, Staffordshire ; where he had retired, in the possession 
of the cheerful, hopeful, pious, and benevolent spirit of his former years, 
and contented in his humble cottage as he was formerly in his spacious 
home. 

Now that the venerable octogenarian has been gathered to his fathers, 
let us hope that the generous spirit in which it was proposed to mark the 
sense of the vast benefit he insured to his art will not be witbheld from his 
surviving daughters. We hear much of inventors’ claims and the wrongs 
inflicted upon merit, which form a dark chapter in the history of civilisa- 
tion ; but if ever solid recompense was rightfully asserted for individual 
exertion, it is surely due to the perfecter of a process by which the full 
benefits of printing have been realised to the civilised world.--London 
paper, Oct. 4. 


onetime 
ANOTHER ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, 

Having already published several accounts of the performance of this 

feat, we make room for what follows, only because the narrative is the 


| most simple that we have read, and the writer does not overwhelm one 


with his perils by the way. 

Mr. W. B. Richardson, eldest son of Mr. Alderman W. Richardson, of 
this city, has kindly forwarded us the following account of his ascent of 
Mont Blanc on September 1 :— 

“T started from Chamounix at balf-past 8 in the morning on the 3lst 
of August, with five guides and seven porters, carrying the necessary 
provisions. On leaving the village of Chamounix we struck across the 
fields at the bottom of the valley, and passing a wa'erfall called the Cas- 
cade des Pelerins, at which point the ascent may be said to commence, 
entered upon a fir plantation, clothing the mountain side. As we ascend- 
ed the trees gradually became more and more distant from each other, 
until they entirely ceased ; and now the guides collected pieces of wood 
for the purpose of making a fire at the Grands Malets, where we were to 
pass part of the night. We continued onr course upwards until we arrived 
at the edge of the Glaciers des Bossons, where we dined at the foot of the 
rock called Pierre 4 Leschelles, Taking with us a ladder, which is al- 
ways left under the rock, we crossed in safety the glaciers of des Bossons 
and de Tasonnaz, which are here united ; a little below they divide them- 
selves, and proceed by separated courses to the valley. We reached the 
Grands Mulets at 2} p.m. The Grands Mulets are several rocks, rising 
about 300 feet above the Glacier de Taconnaz. On one of these rocks a 
but, about 20 feet long by 8 wide, has been constructed by the guides of 
Cbhamounix, and a stove is placed in it, thus affording a comfortable shel- 
ter. Onreaching the Grands Mulets, we heard cannons fired at Cha- 
mounix, announcing our arrival, and now the porters returned to Cha- 
mounix. The guides swept out the hut, and then we had something more 
to eat, and smoked. I basked in the sun on the top of the hut, and then our 
shoes were well greased, and I had tea. After having seen the sun set, 
who had honoured us with his presence for some time after darkness had 
veiled the valley of Chatnounix, we laid down and I endeavoured in vain 
to sleep. No sooner had I composed myself than a single skirmishing 
flea attacked me, and then a whole batalion. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion, nor do I think that any of the guides slept. . 

I was delighted when at 12 30 a.m., the guides being satisfied with the 
appearance of the weather (for it was a beautiful, clear, starlight night) 
told me it was time to prepare for the ascent. They gave me a suit of 
underclothing of flannel and a thick flannel waistcoat, which I put on, as 
also a pair of well nailed boots and woollen leggings to keep out the 
snow. Having completed my dress, they then recommended me to grease 
my face well, which I did, and tied a pocket handkerchief over my head 
and ears. Each guide took a knapsack with provisions, and a stock was 
left behind at the Grands Mulets in case of any emergency. We were 
then all tied together with ropes, four guides preceding me and one being 
behind, the first and fourth carrying lanterns. We then commenced our 
journey over the snow, continually ascending by short zigzags, and all 
I could see was merely the footsteps made by the guides in which I was 
to tread. I certainly found it very monotonous work, when suddenly 
we came toa halt ; we had been walking along a ridge of snow about a 
couple of yards wide with unpleasant looking crevices on each side, 
when we arrived at a narrower ridge, which connected the ridge on which 
we were with the ridge on the opposite side of the crevice, and by which 
it was necessary to pass; the first guide passed astride over it, and then 
assisted us, and I must say I was glad when I wasover. This was the 
only difficult place we had to cross. By the time we had reached the 
Little Plateau daylight had gradually stolen on, and here one of the 
guides told me his brother and one or two other guides had been swept 
away by an avalanche, through the obstinacy of a gentleman who at- 
tempted the ascent contrary to their advice. We left our lanterns and a 
knapsack. Having taken a little refreshment we mounted by a very 
steep ascent to the Grand Plateau. This is the point at which mavy 
have broken down in consequence of the air; the only unpleasant sen- 
sation I experienced was great thirst and inability to walk fast, and I 
greedily devoured a packet of prunes and some chocolate which the guides 
had provided for the purpose. From the Grdnd Plateau we ascended by 
La wfonte du Corridor and La Porche to the Rochers Rouges, and here 
we got a view over on the Italian side of the mountain. 

From this we had to make an almost perpendicular ascent by La Mon- 


directly from the Imperial Treasury ; but, Mr. Fourdrinier himself never ‘ te de la Cote up to the Petits Mulets, and now we reached La Calotte, 
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the name given to the dome-shaped and highest 
Shortly before we reached the summit we heard guns 
The guides then made me go in advance, that I might 
summit, which we reached at 9 a.m. Now I despatched : 
and half a bottle of wine, and smoked a cigar, not feeling the least in- 
convenience. The sun was shining beautifully, and not a breath of wind 
was stirring. No words can give an adequate description of the grandeur 
of the view. Towering majestically above other mountains rises the tri- 

le-peaked Monte Rosa, almost the compeer of Mont Blanc. The chain of 
Seoneee Oberland and the Sura, the French Alps, the mountains of Sa- 
idi, the Mont Bouet, and Aiguiulle de Verron, and a 
thousand other peaks lower their diminished heads in homage to Mont 
Blanc. On one side is the Lake of Geneva, closer at hand the Valley of 
Sallenches and Chamounix ; on the other the plains of Italy and the Val- 
ley of Aosta, and the Jardin, a wonderful green spot in the midst of eter- 
pal ice, appeared within a stone’s throw. 

Having enjoyed the prospect for about an hour and a-half, at 10 30a. 
m. I reluctantly commenced the descent, which was comparatively easy, 
and reached Chamounix at 7 p. m., having thus accomplished the ascent 
in about 13 hours of walking, and the descent in 84, inclading stop- 
pages of an hour and a half at the Grands Mulets and half an bour at 
the Cascade des Pelerins. At Chamounix I had a warm bath ard my sup- 
per, and went to bed, and next day walked to Martigny, over the Tele- 
noir and Forclaz. The only thing wrong with me next day was a slight 
pain in my right eye from the glare of the snow, which continued for two 
or three days afterwards, and the peeling off of the skin of my face, which, 
however, was all right again in a day or two.’’-- York Herald. 


—_————_—— 


Hints ror Lapres.—Rose red cannot be put in contact with the rosiest 
complexions without causing them to lose some of their freshness. Dark 
red is less objectionable for certain complexions than rose red, because, 
being higher than this latter, it tends to impart whiteness to them in con- 
sequence of contrast of tone.--Green Drapery : A delicate green is, on the 
contrary, favourable to all fair complexions, which are deficient in rose, 
and which may have more imparted to it without inconvenience ; but it 
is not so favourable to complexions that are more red than rosy, nor to 
those that have a tint of orange mixed with brown, because the red they 
add to this tint will be of a brick red hue. In the latter case a dark green 
will be less objectionable than a delicate green.--Yellow Drapery: Yel- 
low imparts violet to a fair ekin, and in this view it is less favourable than 
delicate green. To those skins which are more yellow than orange it im- 
parts white ; but this combination is very dull and heavy for a fair com- 
plexion. When the skin is tinted more with orange than yellew, we can 
make it roseate by neutralising the yellow ; it produces this effect upon 
the black-haired type, and it is thus that it suits brunettes.—Violet Dra- 
peries: Violet, the complimentary of yellow, produces contrary effects ; 
thus, it imparte some greenish yellow to fair complexions ; it augments 
the yellow tint of yellow and orange skins. The little blue there may be 
in a complexion it makes green. Violet, then, is one of the least favour- 
able colours to the skin, at least when it is not sufficiently deep to 
whiten it by contrast of tone.--Blue Drapery: Blue imparts orange, 
which is susceptible of allying itself favourably to white and the light 
flesh tints of fair complexions, which have already a more or less de- 
termined tint of this.colour. Blue is, then, suitable to most blondes, 
and, in this case, justifies its reputation. It will not suit brunettes, since 
they have already too much of orange.—Orange Drapery : Orange is too 
brilliant to be elegant ; it makes fair eomplexions blue, whitens those 
who have an orange tint, and gives a green hue to those of a yellow tint. 
—White Drapery : Drapery of a lustreless white, such as cambric muslin, 
assorts well with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves the rose colour ; 
but it is unsuitable to complexions which may have a disagreeable tint, 
because white always exalts all colours by raising their tone; consequently, 
it is uneuitable to those skins which, without having this disagreeable 
tint, very nearly approach it. Very light white draperies, such as mus- 
lin, plaited or point lace, have an entirely different aspect.—Black Dra- 
pery: Black draperies, lowering the tone of the colours with which they 
are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin ; but if the vermillion or rosy parts 
are to a certain point distant from the drapery, it will follow that, al- 
though lowered in tone, they appear relatively to the white parts of the 
skin contiguous to this same drapery, redder than if the contiguity to the 
black did nos exist.—Chevreul on Harmony of Colours. 
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PROBLEM No. 304, sy E. Kossack. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 303 


White. Black, 
1. R.to Q R7 disc. check. R tke B or Kt interposes. 
2. KttoQKts do. Ritks R. 
3. Kt to Q 2 check. Q tks Kt. bd 
4. Q to Kt 3 checkmate, 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—Above is the’Problem which you enclose and state to 
be from an old German work. It is perfectly sound and very pretty. You will 
get the solution next week.--“ Problem.” Th very thing you require is nowin 
the hands of a printer. The Chess Player’s Scrap Book will be ready in a few 
days, containing a large number of blank diagrams for taking down positions, 
&c. Enclose a dollar bill by post to Mr. S. and he will procure and forward 
one to your address. 

—_—_— 

Aquatic Featr.—On Saturday evening last two undergraduates of 
Cambridge arrived in this city in a couple of funnies or wager boats, hav- 
ing successfully performed the unprecedented feat of gions | across Eng- 
land, viz., from Gambridge to Chester, in these fragile and “apparently 
unsuitable vessels. We are assured that the difficulties and dangers of 
the expedition, arising, from mills, sluices, and rushes in the rivers (the 
last-named occasionally blocking up the entire water course), and from 
boats and locks in the canals, are not unworthy in comparison with the 
cataracts of the Danube and the whirlpools of the Rhine. The distance 
traversed proved about 270 miles. One of the gentlemen, we may re- 
mark, is a Cestrian.— Chester Courant. 





ATTEMPTED ABDUCTION or 4 Warp IN CHANCERY.—For some time past 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire, has been infested with a number of 
suspicious persons, who professed to be on the look-out for “horses for 
be army.”’ In pursuing this occupation they made many visits to a 
es age in which a young lady, about 18 years of age, with an income of 

pune £20,000 and £30,000 a year, is living under the control of her 
guardian. At last a noble captain made his appearance, whose move- 
pee | Rae mem tne attention of Mr. Iliffe, superintendent of police, 
and wére closely watched by him. On Wednesday night last the gallant 
captain was seen leaving Market Harborough, with a companion, about 
eleven o’clock, in @ conveyance, with lamps, and having every appearance 
of being prepared for a long journey. On leaving the town the lamps 
were suddenly extinguished, and a cross-road traversed, which brought 
them to the park gates of the“ fair one.” The police being fortunately 
close to their heels, Mr. Superintendent Iliffe and two men immediately 
proceeded to the keeper’s lodge, and, with his assistance, at once went in 
search of the marauders. On entering the park gates they discovered one 


m to believe that they were poachers 


person keeping watch. They led hi 


half a chicken | 





| and by this deception got an opportunity of watching the movements of 
| the other men, of whom there were no fewer than ten. Mr. Iliffe and his | 
| three assistants saw one of the men ly engaged in boring a hole 
through the drawing-room window, whilst the others were aiding and 
watching. The police, by skillful manceuvring, succeeded in drawing 
two or three of thé party away, and when they got them a convenient 
| distance from the others arrested them, and then secured their companions 
in like manner, the window luckily all this time withstanding the attempt 

to open it. All the men were armed with knives and revolvers, and dis- 
| played infinite chagrin when the found themselves strategetically cap- 
| tared by so small a force. Rope ladders were found, and there is no 
| doubt whatever that the object of the party was the abduction of the 

young heiréss. It is stated that the persons under arrest have hitherto 
| moved in the highest circles, one of the principals being brother-in-law to 
| an earl, and the others highly connected.—-English paper, Oct. 4. | 
| SS TD 




















NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
| 
NEW DRUG STORE. 
ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PURLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad 
way, three doors bel: w Bleecker Street. 

They have long found their old establish it too ped for the increasing patronage the 
public bas generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
fuc'ltles for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more he assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore 

The PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important rtrrent of the DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted to nene but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 

The VARIETY and KXCKLLENCE of their articles for family use they helieve to be uniqu. 

They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Meu.cinal Preparations. 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they weuld call the attention of the public and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. DELLUC 4 00 


Apothecaries and Chemists. 
265 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 








THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


N O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Mercban- 
dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE of Horace Waters, 333 Breedwar. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pienos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated Aolian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
provod Pianos, celebaated for their power, brillianey, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of tonch, 
beauty and durability of structure. HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Ha!- 
lett & Co.) &c., including thore of eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains, Prices $20, $20, $50. $75, $100, $125 $130, &c., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly pay ments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 


Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distamce from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time; the Publisher of the Allion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subseribers, on payment of their annual sabseription (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings. published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudenee ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propoynding his Theory of a New World; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subseriberr ean seleet, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear ean receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings ean now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
eents’ postage. 





A Line-Engraving, the most eostly yet igsued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


' 








F. BLANCARD, 
ESPEOTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC TBAT HIS HOUSE 
in Broadway 


is ready for the reception of Com , and thathis RESTAURANT is open 
for the Public as well as for the accommodation of wots c is house. Parties wishing rooms for 
the winter can be agreeably accommodated with large or smal! suites of apartments. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


D4AY-DREAMS. A POEM ON MAN AND NATURE, in ~' ‘ch is treated many of 
the most absorbing Philosophie Questions of the Day. To eh. at cae ~ e 








other Bookstores. Price 50 cenis. 





“THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS BC~xZ OF THE AGH.” 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 8ST. PAUL—AMERICAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
CHABLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU STREET, WN. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
4 LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare and Rev. J. 8. 
Howson. 2 vols. 8vo., with coloured Maps and many elegant illustrations. Price $6. In 
half calf, $8. 

Though offered &t one-half of the cost of the London copy, the work has in no way suffered from 
abridgement, but hes been preserved complete in every respect. The notes, coins, maps, plans 
and wood vings generally have been retained, and yet the size of the work has been re. 
duced from the uuwieldy quarto to a convenient octavo form. 

“* This is a work of extriordinary merit, and a most valuable contribution to Biblical litera- 
ture. It combines rips scholarship with extensive bistorical and gecgraph ical research, abound- 
ing in rich and varied illustration, drawn from every source which could be presumed to throw 
light upon the scriptural narrative. * * ® It should be in the Library of every minister and 
intelligent laymen.”—Phila, Presbyterian 

‘* The republication of this work—by far 
which has yet appeared in the English In student 
of the New Testament, no less than by the profeseed theologian. * * * * The fund of histo- 
rical and geographical knowledge which is to bear upon the fllustrations of the subject 
would form a large library itself.”".—From the New York Tribune. 

eo .. we bave no hesitation in ing this to be one of the most complete, interesting 
and valua'le contribution to biblical learning that the English preas has ever furnished.’’—Bos- 
ton Evening Traveller. 

** It is our sober conviction that as a guide to the true knowledge of Paul’s life and writings, it 
is worth any half doren Commentaries we have met with.”’— From Rev. Dr. Spraque, Albany. 

** This is the ablest and wost valuable of the many contributions to our religious literature, 
which for sume time we have bad the pl f noticing. Asa profoand learning 
and industry, it cannot be too highly praised—as a help towards the New Testament, its 
valué is above computation.’’—Chris. Intelligenclr. " 

“It is @ monument of patient research aad various learninz—containing almost everything 
that can be gathered from history, geography, cretanatens and the p sciences, to illpstrate 
the personal character, and career, and the writings of Paul. * * * It is written in a popular 
at | yond less apvective and valuable to the lay reader than to the professed theologian.” — 

ew or mercia 


THE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY-—— 
HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—SPANISH DOMINATION. 
One vol, 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 
AL®0, NEARLY READY— 
HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—FRENCH DOMINATION. 
2 vols. Sve. eloth, $3 50. 
ALSO, NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION OF 


HRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN 2. 
Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and 
by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. Price $5. 
CONTENTS, 
Vol. I. Portrait of Prof. Wilson, engraved on steel ; History of Blachwood’s Magagine ; Obris- 
topher in the Tent ; The Chaldee Mauuscript ; and Noetes from August, 1819 to August, 1824. 
Vol. IT. Engraved fac-simile of a manu t eof the Noctes in Wilson’s handwri ;a 
Memoir of Pret. Wilson ; and ad — ny ad og 1824, to July, 1827. ws 
Vol. III. Portrait and Memoir of Lockhart ; Noctes from January, 1828, to April, 1830. 
Vol. IV. Portrait and Memoir of Hogg ; Noctes from May, 1830, to November, 1831. 
Vol. V. Portrait and Memoir of Dr. Maginn ; Noetes from February, 1832, to Fetruary, 18%; 
with a copious Index to the whele work, embracing over three thousand references to cakjects. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
‘*They are unlike anvthing else in our language, and he mnust be dull and apathetic indeed 
who cannot enjoy their strong vitality and unfailing flood of geniality and wit.’""—Boggon Trans. 


** Whoso shall have studied these volumes will have made himself conversagt with the whole 
stream of polite learning since the beginning of Walter Scott’s splendid literary career.”’— 
Richmond Examiner. 

“That series of papers which fascinated the readers of Blackwodd for years, and which have 
subsequently spread their charm over the whole literary world, until they are almost without a 
parallel for popularity.’—Raleigh Poet. 

** This is the first thorough edition of the famous Noctes that has ever »ppeared, and it is not 
likely to be soon superseded by snoiher.’’—Boston Times. 

“ This ed 


‘the most important on the subject of which it treats 
will be welecmet by every intelligent 





By Charles Gayarré. 
By Charles Gayarré. 


Prof, . 
otes, 


ition is particu'arly valnable from the fact that, owing to its numerous personalities, 
d edition eould not be issued in Great Britain for many years.’’—Newark Daily 





GOVERNESS. 


YOUNG LADY RECENTLY DISENGAGED, AND COMPETENT TO INSTRUCT IN 

English, French, Music, and Dra+ing, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as Governess 

ina Family. Satisfactory references can be had from the Family with whom she has resided in 
New York. Address ‘‘ C. B ”’ at the office of the Aldion. 


RS. MEARS RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC 
that her School, Nos. 30 and 32 West Fourteenth Street. between Fiftn and Sixth Avenues, 

wil re-open Monday, September 4th. Circulars may be obtained at her sddress, or at Mesars. 
Roe Lockwood & Son, No. 411 Broadway. Mrs. M. will be at home after Sept. Ist to recotve pn- 
pils for the ensuing year. Carriages will be provided in stormy weather to date pupils 





an 
Advertiser. 


** In addition to the ‘ Noctes,’ the editor, Dr. Mackenzie, has embodied various literary curiost- 
ties whivh first saw the light in Blackwood, and the whole is prefaced by a deeply interesting 
history of the Magaziue itself. This, incidentally, embraces the history of many of the most 
celebrated literary worthies of the past fifty years.’’—Albany Eve. Journal. 

** Tt is fortunate that there was among us a fian of letters capable of furnishing a clne to those 
local and personal allusions with which the Noctes abound, and which must be comprehended by 
those who weuld duly relish their most infinite fund of entertainment. Such a person is Dr. 
Shelton MacKenzie, who, in the way oi Prefaces, Memoirs, Indexes and Appendixes, fills up a 
gap that, without him, would have been seriously telt.’’— Albion. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 





residing at a distance. augl 





ROFESSOR HOWS WILL RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
CUTION AND ORATORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, &c., will be received at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 8 doors 
from Bleecker Street. 
New York, August 26, 1854. 


M4 
tem be’ 


r. 





DAME CHEGARY RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
Friends that her Boarding and Day School wil] be re-opened on Thursday the 14th aa 
augl9—7t 


TO GENTLEMEN & FAMILIES VISITING ENGLAND. 


TE QUEEN’S PRIVATE HOTEL, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, IS DELIGHT- 
fully situated near Kexsirgton Park and Gardens. The various lines of Omnibuses enable 
parties to : pend the day in London on business or pleasure, returning for Dinner. 


TERMS AT THE TABLE D’HOTE. 





By the Day. Apartments with full board... ...... 2... -.-eeeeceees £0 Se. 6d. 
By the Week. - ~ Ps peneecncseraabate orcecces SS 12s. Ad, 
Private Sitting-Rooms, per Day... ......e00-ee0 ees weesuneel ane heen 3s. 6d. 


Reduced Charges for permanent residence.— No charges for attendance or light. 
Families er Gentlemen remaining a shorter or longer time in London or its vicinity, may rely 
upon having superior accommodation and excellert attendance, at moderate charges. 
oct7—4t. 





THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to inform his numerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to form 
parties for their own amusement. ‘here is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and othe#popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 
oct? —4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Ca‘erer. 


THE BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT Finished and Furnished with all the modern conveniences and 
comf»rts, will he opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors. on Tuesday, 
the Fifth of September. It will be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with a Res- 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms. The Catering Department will be under the ex- 
clusive direction of MR. SANDERSON. late ofthe COLLEGF HOTEL. Families desirovs of 
engaging apartments ean do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 


sept?—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 





The Most Authentic and Entertaining Life of Napoleon. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


EMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, MIS COURT AND FAMILY 
(Madame Junot). 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 1134 pages, price $4. 
List of Portraits contained in this Illustrated Edition : 
Duke of Reichstadt Marshal Junot, Jerome Bonaparte, 
Charles Boneparte, Pauline Bonaparte, Louis Bonaparte, 
Maria Louise, Lucien Bonaparte, Eliza Boneparte Cardinal Fesch, 
nisa, Queen of Prussia, Joseph Bonaparte, Madame Letitia Bonaparte, 


Probably no writer has had the same opportunities for becoming acqnainted with Napoleon 
the Great, as the Duchess D’Abrantes. Her mother recked him in his cradle, and when he 
quitted Brienne and came to Paris she guided and protected his younger days. Scarcely a day 
passed without h‘s visiting her house during the period which preceded his departure for Italy as 
Commander -in-Chief. 

Abundart occasion was therefore had for watching the development of the great genius who 
af erwards became the master of the greater part of Europe. 

Marshal Junot, who became allied to the autbor of this work by marri 
friend of Napoleon, and figured in most of the brilliant engagements whic 
greatest military captain ofthe age. No interru 
joyed, so that in all those scenes, embracing a od of nearly thirty years, the Duche<s became 
tamiliar with all the secret springs of Napoleon’s actions, either through her husband or by her 
own personal knowledge and observation ai the Court of Napoleon. 

Josephine, whose life aud character so peculiarly attract the attention of all readers, occepiesa 
great part of the first volume. The character and the deeds of the Emperor and Kings, the great 
Men of the Day, the Marshals of the Empire, and the Distinguished Ladies of the Court, are de- 
scrib-d with minuteness which personal observation only admits of. The work is written in that 
familiar gorsipping style, and so interspersed with anecdotes that the reader never wearies. Bhe 
has put everythivg in her book—great events and small—Battles and Balls. Court Intrigues and 
Boudoir Gossip, Treaties and Flirtations—making two cf the most charming volumes of me- 
moirs, which will interest the reader in spite of himself. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


‘* These anecdotes of Napoleon are the best yet given to the woild, because the most intimate 
and familiar.’’—London Lit. Gazette. 

‘* We consider the performance now before us as more authentic and amusing than any other of 
its kind.’’—ZLondon Quarterly Review. 

‘* These are the most entertaining memoirs which have appeared, and we think the most im- 
portant, embracing, as they do, the history of its progress through a period of nearly thirty years. 
The Duchess D’ Abrantes is no ordinary woman, she thinks and acts for herself! and her opi- 
nions stamp the master mind. No one chats more agreeably ; no one tells a story more delight- 
fally, and no one is better qualified for the task she has undertaken Allied by blood to the fa- 
mily of Bonaparte, she was. in early life, accustomed to meet Napoleon at her father’s house al- 
most on the footing ofa brother. Af er her marri«ge with Junot, she became one of the leadi 
stars, first in the consular oie, re at the Imperial court, without any interruption o 
sub-1 tof artiliery.’’—Athencrum. 








By the Duchess D’ Abrantes 


Napoleon, 
Josephine, 


e, was the intimate 
rencered him the 
jon teok place in the intimacy which she en- 





FIRST CLASS DAGUERREOTYPES. 


LA8c= SIZE FOR FIFTY CENTS, CASE INCLUDED.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 

Price of Halt-a-dollar for a large sised Picture, with case eomplete, may lead many to sup- 
pose that it cannot be good, but the fairest way to arrive at the fact is to call and see the speci- 
mens. Nor is there any risk of paying money for an useless article, by those who would have a 
specimen of themselves, since none aredelivered, unless approved of. Larger Pictures are taken 
and Finer Cases kept, but the prices are proportiona). As it is only numbers that make it pay, 


call early on 
GARBANATI, Artist. 
435 Broadway, cor. of Howard Street. 
THOS. MCMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WELI.-SELECTED 
Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 


« oct? —4t. 





x 


SHERRIES. Manganilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 


MADEIRAS, Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice. 

PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 

CLARETS. Chatean Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, St. Jalien, and other growths. 
CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Boury, Cremant Ay, Verzenay and Cabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis, . 


HOCK. Brannberger, Niesteiner, Rulesheimer, Hockheimer Dom-Dechany and Ausbruch, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Sehloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prulatenwein and Danubian. 

SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; RED and WHITE 
HERMITAGE. 
CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 

COGNAC BRANDY, including some 50 years eld. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 











‘EIN LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will eontinve to give instruction in 
pg No. 200 Bleecker Street, comeneing again on Monday, Septem- 
ber 18th. Application can be made at the house, or in the Music Stores of Messrs. Hal! & Son, 
Scharfenberg k Luis, who are prepared to state Terms, &c. 


MANZANILLA. 


| 
Better known by name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
| been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 
| Itis made near San Lncar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on & poor 
| and sandy soil. The Wine is of « delicate siraw color, and extremely wholesome ; it strength 
| ens the stomach, without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk by 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on aecount of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so emi- 
nently free from acidity. All classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en 
| ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a tonic. 
Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real +tymology is 
be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manza- 
doctors to make @ medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in bygwin 





to 
| nilla,) which are ysed by our 
j tations. If its enlogistic consumers are . 
} qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; 
| a standard dinner wine, it is pronounced by comnetent judges equal to any imported. 


i F ©, demijohn or bottles, by 
— emo THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


and as 


| 


that familiarity with which the Emperor had been accustomed to treat her when he was only a 

‘These volumes will make a sensation in the popular mind—which always wi// admire Napo- 
leon right or wrong. Just now, when the family of the Corsican is in the ascendap:!, and when 
some of the great captain’s shrewd prophecies ard observations ecem about to be verified, a book 
of this kind has a peculiar interest.’’—Arthur’s Home Gacette. 

“Everything relating to Napeleon is eagerly sought for in this country as well as in Europe, 
and this work with its extraordinary attractions, will not fail to command a wide chenlation. 
Madame Junot possessed qualifications for writing a semi-d« mestic history of the great Corsican 
which no other person, male or female, could eommand.’’—Li/e [//usirute:. 


THE POBTRY OF GERMANY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


HE POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 
celebrated Poets, tronslated into English verse, with he original text on the e page. 
By Alfred Baskerville. 1 vol., 12mo., 663 pp. ; eloth gilt, $1 75. 

* * * ‘The lovers of German literatnre «ill heartily welcome an American edition of this 
beautiful volume. Nor is its inte est confined to those whose knowledge of the great German 
masterpieces enables them to perceive its merite as a translation. Everywhere it will be greeted 
by the readers of poetry as a rare addition to their seurces of mental enjoyment. It is composed 
of selections from more than seventy of the most eminent German Poets, translated into English 
verse, with the text a the original on the opposite page. The student who bas made some pro- 
e German langurge, will bere find an invaluable means of Finive fresh familiarity 
liar constructions, and at the seme time acquire a greater degrée of insight into the 
f its best poetical productions. The volume embraces spe 

ime, arran| according to the writer 
and closing with Redwits (born 











ficiency in th 
ecu 

Senuh ah cimens from the mia- 
dle of the jast century to the present t 8 priority of birth, com- 
mencing with Hagedorn, (born 1708) 1823.) Copious selections, 
of course, are made from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Ruckert, Tieck, Uhjand, and other long-che- 
ri-hed names, while the translations from several poets of a quite recent date wil! probably bring 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites, at which many transla- 
tors both in this country and in England have tried their hands, are here reproduced, giving am- 
ple opportmnity for those who are curlons in such matters to indulge in critical comparisons. In 
deed. many of the verses have such a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if rome 
idle Dryasdust, with more leisure than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between 
version and the rendering already given by some of our own scholers. But this would not de- 
tract from the merits of the translations. which in general are remarkable for their literal fidelity 
as well as for their sweetness and grace of expression, and the freshness with whic) they preserve 
the spirits of the origival.’”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

* * * «We hxve looked over the translations and find them marked by fidelity and dili- 
gence " —N. Y. Eve. Post. 
* * # © 4 storehouse of eems for the lovers of poetry.’’—T7’ome Journal 
The beaut ful volume is em*nently calculated to become the favourite gift-book of the year, and 
will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every family. “ 
It will be sent to any address within 3, 00 miles by mai! prepaid, on receipt of ° 75 by 


depth ard power 0! 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
or by the Publisher, 763 Broadway. 
»DPH GARRIGUR, 


RUD 
178 Fulton-st., New York. 

9R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAI! STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 

F*‘ ama This Steamship will art with the United States Mails for Europe positively 

on Saturday, October 28th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

Ne berth secured until paid for. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled ——— L OOLLE 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 1 . 

The Steamship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, a d sail November 11th, 

Shippers will please take notice that :he ships of this Line eannot earry any goocs contraband 

of war, 


nee and comfort, apply 
* 7) Street 


odations for elega so We 


8 4 CO 
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UNION BANE oF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
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THE NEW “YORE. AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
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_ J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. For freight on wane ee asteionie — 
\#. John’s, N woe or freight or passage apply to 
All the prblic newspapers in the county , wa as > eo be Re A the te oe E. L. Jarvis, Agent. EDW’D K. COLIINE & 00. No, 56 Wall street, New York. 
~~ pe Rt t. Revised beanutes, votame chapter 1 chap Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. STEPHEN KI Wit «& 4 "Liverpool. 
tor 6, title 3, article 34, part Ist, page 140. JOHN oORsEk Sheriff. Oharlottetowa, P. B. Islan... § Charlee Henley, Thomas Dawsen. er 5. MONROR 0 oe £00. 21 Austin Friars, Lendce. 
ang26 Gall, Agent. RAPER R, He 
FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. The owners of these ships will Dot be e tecomntahe for gold, aflver, bullion, specie 
DRAFTS—£1 AND UPWARDS. D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. cions stones or metals, unless’ bills are signed therefor, sind the velee therect expeessed 
NCES TO AND AND 
THE BAS ANK UP ORARLEARON fn tee 8 


R*wWices ep pana A OF 


POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards 


fi tepdews OF LIVER 


For Sale gs “BREWER. LS CALPE LL 
or old Bit Slip and Water Street, New York, 





DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


Cine Oraid payaso at tgh, on ENGLAND, KEEL AND, Be Pets? fee iS | Se 


Mills & Co. 
bey yn Podenet ty Bank of Ireland, Dabite goal Beak of Pectind. Gearon 
Pi address, paid, 
symtsof Boat Bs SE 
oO he 
v 83 South Street, New York. 


ce ea Ag oy png agp ww 
and London, oun do co by ont applying as 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S AFRICAN ADVENTURES. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 


fh me 3 Fay gt Per Letter will have 
bove ~ 
a 





JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA; Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the tae 
Kingdoms gf the White Nile. By Bayard ira Te lor, Author < ** Views Ane” ** El Dora 

do,” &c. Llluscrated with elegant Tinted P' n Wood, from drawings by the 

Author, and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental costume. Complete in one handsome vol., 


about 500 pages, 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
“ This prince of qoviiien: —Norton’s Gazette, 
i prt. is open hb of poetry, pathos, h and his sketches, combired with keen 
d by a light and airy grace of henge to =F A p mer would. be travellers’ note 
Foe aes tones n Republican 
* Oriental magnificence, exact in its details, and while glowing with ali the brilliancy ef a ro- 
mance, impresses one with its versimilitude. _Utiea Hera ld, 
‘Phis work will at once arrest the attention of readers. It is a store-house of pleasure—a pa- 
norama that continually refreshes us with new delights.’’— Louisville Courier. 
* The leading features of Bayard Taylor’s sketches ot travel are their accuracy of descri i 
the vivid, pictnresgue light in Which they r the its of the Mowe the low 
of feeling which they everywhere exhibit, and the insatiable zest with which the ae 
throws hin himself into novel scenes and unaccust mee modes of life. These traits will be found to 








aa CURIE tse, Titan nanthtng arash ceigutstenls qvenstel, cusp, and poweitel, con bo med with 
e ou w er anything more exyuisite! ensy, werful, can be mi 

range of to hical or descript relieratr e than is to be found in every page of 
this book at which we have looked.’’—J. ¥. 


re P. vurmey es CO., Publishers, 
10 P k Place, New York. 








TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills pb which _ complaint gives rise, it is an 





inval palatable, sate 
rant’s Compound i Extract o of Cubebs and ‘Copabia bas become Very 
of t utili 
wae and tcld. wholesale 8 thas ara OR TAREANT, 
No. we Greegwich 8t., wg Se ee ¥. 
For sale by R Clark &Co., T. T Cony ee Beowe 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic-—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000, 


nt’s Effervescent Seltser fpertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
costiveness, it ly prov 
juccessor to James Tar 
Depry, John oSilban, Dulluc & Co., 
on Broadway, and b: Mi by Claanente & Bloodgood, Flashi . 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
“A Saving Bank ror Taz WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’’ 

Stocks and New York State any with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 

with the State receive for Insurance on 


oF oxEW YO! ph J Law. 

Lives at thei i General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at different Agencies 
Persons going to CALI ne Ae femmaes oho mebuate ane neem. 
‘The Lecal Board of Dir eee Sasa ng eansaatien of cavsent current business, 
Panphict setting ? forth the edvantages of Ea Getag en be bad ot the offen, He. Wall 

Street. 

LOCAL BOARD OF NEW YORK. 

DIRECTORS, gl . 

John! é —, F. ©, Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stow 

Parish, Joseph Jr’ 

Pau! Robert J. Dillou, 

Henry Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Merchanw’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. &. 8S. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
Cc. BE. HABICHT, General Agent, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


E NOW ERS? ARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
Re in its various ene, and invite the attention of the — to their propo- 
insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
uitable onl -~_ it is believed, will be found lower than th: 





A‘ 


ph on She? oust ose of other Com- 
tes ; whilst oe. ‘ge capital ~~ reserved fund, together with the personal bility of 
shareholders, otf ah Veg ee security noes oy in this gf Pamp! ~ contin 
Pables of Rates, ye | information an reeens DS Pes be had at the 
e Com is willing to nsure to the extent TWENT FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an unex 


onab 
Capital of the is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten was 
pane of Dollars. The Psid-u , and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly 'T 
LLLIONS k DOLUARS. Of a sum, now oupsuating to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and g, is i this country. All losses will be paid here. 


et baa LM Te NEW YORE. 
ay 
ows Corrannt r, Be. Dep 
JossrPa Jr., 
ALEX. Hasiutom, "Ir. Esq 





Fra 
| = a Baxczar, Esq. 
ORTIMER LivincsTon, Esq. 
Witaau 8. Werm 


Bp. F. Sanpzusgx, Kaq. 
MEDIOAL fereaed, es 
ALEXANDur E. ies A D. | 
> Puts. Resident 


BRITISH COMMEROLAE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 

CAPITAL $3,000,000. 

With a large accumulated Surplus. 


the folluwing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 





Avstin u. Sanps, M.D. 








ss COMPANY offers 


ited on 
may remain on loan, 
for crossing the Atlantic. 


Large bonuses on on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Ex eT FISH, late Gove: 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Consul” °! 2° State of New York. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Beary Grinnell, cae 
James Gallatin, Hon. {No mony woe pbeil | z Phenix, Esq 
Samuel Weunore, Esq. Men Oreder. Hse ohn H. Esq. 


oer EXAMINERS. 


JOHN C 


_, Pees, 2. DP. S 8. 


deo emer 





SOCIETY, 


J im W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


Hugh Croft, 
A. 0. Barclay, 
Thomas Nicoll, 


B. Ho! A. La 
Moutreal .......seeeeeeee$ SF, foe 
Jas. G. A. 
Halifax N. 8. erence socesell 8. Cunard, J. 
&, John, N. B.......... § BP 
, H. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § F. Bennett, 'N. Si 


Ne. 26 Cornhill, Londen. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Ta = INSTITUTION i Gomes very many advantages, at quite as lew a rate of pre- 


te barre spon tars 


THH NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANOB 


atthe 


whether 
upen intenass 00 the extent St ene-se 


fer the Medical Examination er Stamp Duty. 

throughort the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Clement 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
me, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Luan, Rev 
art, Henry Judah. 

Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
Tremain, H. Pryor. —_ 


W. Hoyles, Pe. mA Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


JAMES B. M. a General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Dd. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Casbier, 
Offico—MowTrEaL. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH ened ROYAL MAIL 


John 
5 Moss, ‘ 
T. Colley Grattan. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Chief Cabin Passage... ..........+...$180| Second Cabin Passage......... 


Chiet Cabin Passage. ............. 


FROM NEW YORK TO a 

Terre TyT. || 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOQL. 

+. $110 | Seeond Cabin Passage.................. 960 


@” The ships from Boston ca!) at Halifax. 





expe argeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be EE for Gold, a tg Bullion, Specie, J 
unless Bills signed therefor, 


Drerions Sisninyen Hema, ot Lading are and the value thereof 
Por trek freight or passage, apply to "E. el 
Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 





HE ASSURANCE OF je ah is @ 
its protection 


op te dl ent 00 caro man ¢ 
amount of the cavings of 0 Die 
of the sum he wishes to set asi: 


poet dma bes 
des ments to whem & would 
ort, was the purpose for which 





was established ; its 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


examples of the distress caused by the 


issued in five years. and ere, & 
Directors have had — true , oeton pe Noe tnessing the benefits 
Upwards of £8,000 has been 


The officers have laboured to exten 


at the 
ed = and there! 
upon their 4 = ms those of 
oure its valuable 
in 


extend its 


yin 


by adve 


xampl 
to listen to the friendly voice of 


uce man 





sider to be in 


reasons which rend sr one 
who are interested in the p 


e of 
” Tne two first reasons | 





agement and the iavestanens of uss cocumabating surplus in this | 


sw to which but a smal! proportion of chief 
ett carefal attabtion. . prenatanase| 
4 y may hold—upon wean Present exertions a wife and children 


he parent” whalers oe weabaonaeae, th ihe ae of te majority of those wh: 
ce e type e great ose who may read 
sopend or be siving by steady labour and watenful osemensy 12 accum Sate eutinkons wee 
some di independen 
, that he shall even add th 

be : e savings of another year 
Haters of ouch well intended aks. > promatare death 

Life Assurance is the only Keane by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
~w and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 


m amongst Canadians, to 
Gls punetbedtent alba 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
7" en bert mes satisfactory, ugrase of 1,100 Policies ha 


id upon Edn a4 chiefly f bmg f = eave 
e ‘or the su rt of t Hh 
it Tost. the widow and the children deprived < him upon von the = aaa” 
ness, 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of {yey influence and exam 
met with happy moment when they 
that this no “ ma 
eir own house,’’ and them without further solicitation to se- 
for" Rt THE CANADA” a decided preference the 0 Direstese rely a 
table d a high rate of 
Provin 
jorfto another, with those whieh must speak 


5 Tamas 


ia many to select this office upon public 
the Directors in raring, with perthet predenas 
now the Pro 
ie ig Branches a ae 


whole a fewer number of 
welt 


general ad 
bpm br pd 


been 
tively recent formation, its 


depended for their support. 
sements and istriba- 


who need it most to reflect 


p ven they con- 

local man- 
ce, thus, combletne the chief 
home to al! 


rates of assurance 








Fab 


and F 

cent interest. 
HOS. Mt, SIMON 

THOS a M 


|, and Monies 
Ag Awe mail to 
ing 8t., Hamilton, Cc. Ww. 
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bs * NEW 

der, and i GLasGow is 
will sail as under: 

FROM NEW YORK. 


GLASGOW,,. .Saturday, Novem. 18th, 
NEW YORK, Saturday, Decem. 23rd, 


0. 
Second do... 


Carries a surgeon. 


communicate at onee with the" 


at noon. 
at noon. 


NEW YOR 
Passage aoe-e Cabin Ghasns by Rooms) ..... 


do.).. 


svi fee included. ] 

Third Class’—A limited number of third-class 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWEN 
For freight or passage apply to 


PY-FI FI 


FROM GLASGOW. 


GLASGOW.,, .Saturday, Oct’r. 2ist, at 
Tuesday, Nov. 2st, at 4 


Kk, 










aed York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 
my og to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, bat to 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Sieam- 
» 2,400 tons, acd 500 horse-power, Rosert CraiG, Comman- 
962 Tons, and 400 horse power, W. Cummine, © 
built (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the tradé between New York and Glasgow, 


re will be tak supplied wi " 
DOLLARS” PP’ th provi 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST. L Luis, Asa Eldridge. 
_, mander, and the US Adams, ‘commander, ill leave New York, lasvee, 
Pp for the year 1854" on the following days: 
NEW YORK. HAVRE. 
St. Louis. . St. Louis. . «+. May -. 10 
U Umlon sveeseeeee os June...... 7 
St. Louis. . 0@ sec Mbbe sce 5 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
or ann, by any vessels afloat. Their ations for 


These steamers, built —— 
passed, either for speed, strengt 
are of the most say ge kind 





Stopping at Southampton both goi: and returning, they offer to p P ding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, . . .. $190 
second clase, . oo ete 75 
from Havre or Southampton to to New York, first class, . ‘ f.800 
o bed second alass..... «+» £600 


No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board, 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
“ MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, 1, Agent, Havre 
CROSKEY & its, So — 
LIVINGSTON. OC ELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL. —~ Li- 
verpoo] and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 





CITY OF MANCHESTER 2.138 to tons, Capt. William n Wyle. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA tons, Os t. rt Leitch 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 220% a4 “Cap Deitch, 

rRox s covemeees. 


yaes PRILADELPBIA. 
M 54 | City of Manchester, about Wednesday Oct. 25. 


City o' , Sept. 
City of Ss’ ‘about ssereraae Nov. i 4 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 









FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM i LIVERPOOL. 

Saloon after Staterooms . —- mae see ceeeeees 21 guineas 
.. midship .. + 6 e CaeShoccoecdl 00 
— ee Crccrecccccccse OO) co MEW eocscceseoc WD oe 
including Steward’s fébs. 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 frop Liverpocl. 
Certificates of i ~ 9 will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 


at pp 
pin a me Fy surgeon wil 1 be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For freight or presage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
boeoee hia, and 7 Broadway New York. 


17 Walnut Street, 
DSON, BROTHERS & Co., " piverpeel. 


or, Bl ona 

N.B.—When the arr 1 and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
es steam vessels will pmo hy Baltimore, rt A at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 
, going or returning. 








G7 


4, P.M. 
4, P.M, 


ad. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 





NEW YO 


from 





. CHEESMANS M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Bast lath St. 
tates, 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United s 


WASHINGTON,.........Capt. J. D. Lines. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dares or SaiLing—1854. 





Wi 
; July 19 | Hermann ... 
soon at Southampton both going and returnin, 
lay avre advan poe r any other route in the econ 
of passage to Bremen, 
cabin, ie woke saloon, $110 ; vtecond d do., $60. 
All Letters and Ni 






» March 1) W 
29 


4 Sept. 
, Oct. 


» Nov. 
: Dee. 


RE, BREMEN AND SOUTHA 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
, DERMANN., ......0++.++..Capt.E. Higgins. 


wren Bee York. From Bremen, 

woctingma. ... oe eeececee ss Baturday, re - a 

O6h.0. 00.0 606668 609% ‘Saturday, Feb, 25.......+..March % 
Washi S668 0c boccctowed y, March 25..........April 21 
EA AE 4.6b:000%0 06900008 “Saturday, April 22......6...May 19 
Washington... ........... +++ Saturday, May 
MII, 00-0 00 vac ccccccecce June 
Washington .......+..+ ob coves July 
Hermann Aug 





SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
ashington..... Di ern Ang. 


MPTON 


Weinentey’ oe t. 
Wed y, Sep 





or 





h the Post Office. 
tae cae igned onthe day of sailing. 
experenced to each steamer. 
ee snags apy to Cc. : SAND, Hy ~y - Will 
a jam st.. N. 
Cc. HEINE & CO., Bremen, ye Pee. 
5 COR ROSERY Foo. Southampton, 
Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre, 


ae ee Jan, 
, they offer to 
bot 


on, Brst 


of time ond tam ice 
om, main saloon, $130 firs: 





LONDON LINE or PACEHBTS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughow the year.] 



































The follo ships, com the line of ‘ets under the of the subscribers, are m 
tended hereafter m4 wae eel from New York and from London on the ‘tndermentioned dates throughort 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land enh 9 passengers as usual, 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Saiieg from 
New York. London 
PALESTINE, (New)...... E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25 | October 15... 
ooposeeses ome Champion | Sept. 8... June 29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANS...... . C. Warner | Sept. 20... July ll... Novem’r. 8 
SOUTHAMPT .J. Pratt| Oct. 2... July 23... Novem’r. 20 
ORTHUMBERLAND. . “'s. : nent Oct. 14,,.—————— | August 4... Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSON,... Wan. I B. Smith | Oct. 26,,,———-—— | August 16,,. Decem’r. 14 
MAZON, (New). ‘ R. Hovey ls Ress ao  Soaee’e. 26 
OCEAN “'R: H. Griswold | Nov. . —— | August 28,,. damm 
conn ...R. H. Moore | Dec Septem. 9. — 
DEVONSH lila. M. Lord | Dee. 13": Septem. 21, °° 
These ships are all of the first class lass, and are commanded by chin dnd aamedinanh Gavtquen. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
iquors. Neither the nor = i these ly 1 be sqenenee for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular g are signed therefor. Apply to 


ee SOs GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILE 

BARING, BROTHE 


70 South street, N. ¥. 
& CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 





6 ist of each month, as follows :— New York. : oiere 
eh CORRINP 2.06.0 00 domdens cdpeceede ebruary. 
8ST. DENIS, Het May sooo vovvevseesovutaes TULL) 16th June. 
Follansbee, . ececcccceccccccccecco( Mth October 
ie cal ecvccee 16th March. 
8T.NICHOLAS, ist Fume... Copies ccctaccccesocccccccees Man CU 
B , master. Meee Sececedsce se cocece ck Mn Oven 
f & 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) Mar sce [ad tou August. 
Conn, master. Be Onc adecns toes cecences December 
WILLIAM TELL, yen 221 Sth September 
Willard, master. Ist December. 2006000020000. 0 16th Samuary 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
pe / convenience of passengers, an: endl commend by men of experience in the trade. The P 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 
—— © to the subscribers be forwarded tree from 


BOY. 


any hen ae those 
D&HI CREM hese 
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OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 





